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ISSUED  QUARTERLY  BY  THE  REGIONAL  FORESTER 
ALBUQUERQUE,  NEW  MEXICO 


OUR  FORESTS 


Py:  Charles  Allen 

A safe  retreat  from  summer’s  heat 
Fresh  green  on  vvinter’s  snow 
Our  forests  stand  in  stalwart  tand 
To  greet  the  folks  who  know. 

To  weary  souls  they’re  restful  goals 
On  nerves  distraught  vdth  care 
They  spread  a halm  of  soothing  calm 
No  doctor  can  prepare, 

^uite  free  to  all  who  heed  the  call, 
Supreme  in  scenic  lure, 

Their  verdant  arms  outflung  with  cha 
Inviting,  safe,  secure. 
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- Secretary  Wallace  In  Region  5 - 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  spend  August  1 to:;  4 with  Secretary  IVallace 
and  his  personal,  secretary,  Mr.  Mila  Perhdns,  In  a ^ North  Kaibab, 

Navajo,  and  Hopi  Indian  Reservations,  -with  further  contacts  at  Albuquerque 
and  Santa  Fe, . The- Secretary  had  been  on  a -two  weeks^  trip  through  Regions 
g,  6,  1,  amd  4 during  which  time  he  was  able  to  give  a co'nsideivablV  larger  ■ 
proportion  of  his  time  to  National  Forest  territory  than  ir*  Region  3.'  Al- 
though, the  North  Eaibab  was  the  only  National  Fores t ‘reached  in  this  Region, 
an  opportunity  was  afforded  thrpughout  the . trip  to  discuss  some  of  the  prob- 
lems, confronting  us  in  the  Southwest  and  to  give  the  Secretary  an  idea  of'~  ' 
how  we  are  meeting  them  and  the  wo-rk  we  are  doing.  The  field  orgarlzat  ioh 
stru.cture  and  salary  problems^  among  other  things,  were  ' di scussed,  ' 

I found  the.  Secretary  very  much  interested  in  the  game  problems  and 
our  recreational  work,  but  still  more  interested  in  the  grazing  work  and  its 
complications.  He  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  he  believed  the'  'gazing  w'Ork 
the  most,  interesting  of  all  forest  • activities  because  -limber  activities  • 
seemed  to  be  under  excellent  control  vi/hilo  the  grazing  v;ork  presented  prob- 
lems of. , adjustment  to  changing  social  and  ecjonomic  conditions  which  were 
bound  _ to  keep  men  very  alert  if  they  wore-  to  koep- up  with  the-  times,  1 
found,, the  Secretary:  a delightful  traveling  compan:! on,  sympathetic  erd  kindly' 
and  extremely  interested  in  the  Forest  Servioa  and  its  work.  He  feels  keen- 
ly hov/  closely  jForest  Service  work  tiqs  in  with  the  -work  of  the  other  bu- 
reaus, of  the.  Agriculture  Department  and  how  def  ini teiy 'wo  belong  in  that  De- 
partment, ■ , ' ' . , . . ■ 

On  the  trip  ye  were  able  to  see  some  of  the  erosion  control  -activities 
of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  on  the  Navajo  Indian  Project*  Commissioner 
Collierj  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  was'  in  charge  of  the  party  through 
the  Indian  territory,  accompanied  by  Superintendent  Fa.ris  of  the  Consoli- 
dated., Navajo  Agencies  and  Dr.  Sophie , Abe rle.  Superintendent  of  the  Consoli- 
dated Pueblo  Indian.  Agencies,  Mr-.  Calkins  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service 
was  a. .mnmber  of  the  party and  at  the  Medicine  Springs  demonstration  area  Mark 
r^asgrave,  formerly  of  Region  3,  gave  an  extremely'  interesting  shovang  of  v/hat 
he  was  undertaking ; t o tdp  under  Calkins*  general  direction  at  this  station, '■ 
The  Secretary  is, greatly  interested  in  the  social  and  racial  problems  found 
in  the  Southwest  and  ill  thp  way  i?j  which  the  various  innorested  agencies  arc- 
working  together  ^o  arrive  at  constructive  solutions,  ' 

Before  leaving  the  Region,  in  company  with  Assistant  Regional  Forester 
■Wilson  and  myself,  he  celled  on  Governor  Tingley  im  Santa  Fe  who  is  a gen- 
uine admirer  of  the  Forest  Service  and  its  personnel  and  v/ho  assured  the  Sec- 
retary of  the,  good  work  our  organization  is  doing  and  what  it  moans  to  the 
Southwest,  Besides  Wilson  and  myself , .Sup arvi sor  Menn,  and  Ranger  Park  of 
the  Eaibab,  end  Grazing  Inspector  Scott  of  the  R.  C.  were  fortunate  enough  to 
see  the  Secretary  and  !&*»  Perkins,  his  genial  traveling  cempaaion.  The  Sec- 
retnry’s  'inte'rest  in  the  Southwest  and  its  problems  i.s  so  great  that  -P  am 
very  hopeful  ho^_will  make  us  , another  visit  before  very  long,  on  w/hich  occa- 
sion bolievo  an  opportunit3^  will  ke  afforded  to  take  him  over  much  more  of 
the  National  Forest  area  and  show  him  what  iie  are  doing  instead  of  having  to 
rely  as  greatly  as  was  necessary,  on  this  brief  visit,  on  a verbal  report  of 
our  activities,  etc. 


He  left  the  Region  to  keep  speaking  engagomenle  at  Clovis  and  Amarillo 
and  return  to  Washington  v/ith  expressions  of  high  regf.rd  for  the  Forest 
Service  and  its  work,  and  w, as,  distinctly  plee-,sed  'Adth  the  excellent  cooper- 
ative relations  established  m t&  other  goverhuient'  and  state  agencies. 

Frank  C.  W.  Pooler,  Regional  Forester 


- Major  General  Hagood  Visits  Region.  Three  - : ■ 

^£ljo^  General  Johnson  Hagood,  8th  Corps  Area  Commander  at  Fort  Sam' 
Houston , - Texas,  visited.-. the  Region  and  dn  company  with  me  spent  a-da^  oa  » 
the  Santa  Fe  Forest  vdsiting  Poliea  Camp,  and  going  over  some  of  the  recre- 
ational, fish  stream  improvement,  roadside,  cleanup  and  road  work  done  fiom' 
that  camp  and  from  Peralta  Camp,  now  abandoned,  proceeding  on  to  Taos  wh-sre 
we  arrived  the  night  of  July  3.  'V/hilo  in  the  Taos  vicinity  and  ’ on  the  Car- 
son  we  saw.  considerable  other , old  CCC  side  comps.  While  on  the  Carson  we 
took  advantage  of  possibly  the  best  fishing  afforded  in  northern  New  Ms X:ic o' 
which  is  '.hard  to  boat  anywhere  in  the  country*  l^l/hilc  on  the  Carson  we  were 
accompanied  by  Supervisor  Merker  and  visited  the  Carson  office.  On  thb' 8th 
General  Hagood  left  Albuquerque  for  Roswell  and  the  Lincoln 'F'orest' where 'he 
was  met  by  Supervisor  Dwire  who  vifent  with  him  over  the-  wotk  of  the*  High' 

Rolls,  La  Luz  and.  Penasco  Camps,  returning  to  Fort' Sam-  Houston' Via  Fort  ‘Eliss 

General  Hagood’ s trip  presented  an  excellent  oppo.rt'Unity  to  'exchange 
views  on  the^  various  aspects  of  ■ the  CCC  work  and  the • -netr  • or'gf -hiza'tion  ar-’ 
rangements.  .For- CCC  purposes- the  General  has;  divided  hi's  Corps- Arda'- into 
15  districts  each  un^er -a  District  Commander,  the  ones  va'th  which  v/6 - are  con- 
cerned being  the  Fort  Bliss,  Silver  City,.  Albuquerque  , Phoenix, - and  Tucs'On 
Districts.  Each  District  will  have  from  SC  to  gS  camps  and  adequ'aie  over- 
head, and  under  these  District  Commanders  vjill  be  Sub-district  Ccraraanders  in 
direct  charge  of  several  oamps*  These  officers  will  work  out  of  District 
Headquarters,.,  spending  most  of  their  time  in  the  ■ respect! ve  camps' under  their 
control  and  for  the  .conditiew  of  which  they ‘-will  be 'responsible  but',  working 
as  they. ..will  from  District  Headquarters,  will  require  no  -staff ''ass istant s. 

As  heretofore  each  camp  will  bo  under  a canp  commander  and  the  -arrangement 
furnishes  a most-excellent  organizational  setup  with 'll  no  s'  of  ' individual-  re- 
sponsibility/ very  clearly  drawn,  lie  expressed  .mutual  app  re  cl  at  ion -for  the 
excellent  ccoperative  relatic*ns  existing : t-e.tv/edn  the  Army  and-  the  Forest  Ser- 
vice and  the  Ceneical  expressed  great  -interest  in  the  National  Forests  and 
other  upunt-ain  country  we  saw  and  fiicpes  td  return  to  'Nev;  Mexico' 'some  time  in 
the  future.  On  that  occasion  I hope  it  will  he  pcs-si'b'le  to  get  into  the 
Gila  and  some  of  the  Arizona  Forests  where- we  have-,  fine -camps ,' 'an  excellent 
work  showing  and  beautiful  spenery.  The  trip  was  exceedingly  v/orthwhile  from 
my  own  personal  standpoint  and  I learned  something  new  end  worthwhile  in  the 
way  of  organization  principles  from  the  Genera?!  who  is -an  authority  in  the 
big  field  of  erganizat  ion.  • ' - - ' < 

Frank  C.  T/V.. iPooler, ' Regional  Forester. 

The  commercial  woodland  zone  in  northern  Arizona' and  New  Mexico,  consisting 
largely  of  .species  Of  pinon  arh  juniper'  in  A^'Orylhg  proportions  is  found  main- 
ly on  areas  receiving  average  ahnual  precipitation  of  13  to  18  inches. 

F-rom  Mr.  Pearson’S  Bulletin' "Forest  Type's  In  The'  Southwest" 


- The  Landscape  - So  Let  It  Remain  - 
(Reprinted  hy  courtesy  of  ’’Recreation”) 

"There  is  NO  such  thing  as  ’’landscaping"  the  forest.  Neither  the 
dictionary  nor  Roget  in  his  Thesaurus  or  analysis  of  ideas,  recognise  a 
verb  ♦to  landscape,’  The  word  is  a substantive  only.  Action  in  connection 
with  the  idea  is  expressed  by  the  verb  phrase  ’landscape  gardening,’  but  a 
forest  is  no  place  for  gardening, 

"landscape  gardening  is  the  ’art  of  laying  out  grounds  and  arranging 
trees  and  shrubbery  in  such  a manner  as  to  produce  a picturesque  effect,’ 
Landscape  architects,  to  use  a phrase  which  has  come'into  the  .dicti  onary 
in  the  last  twenty  years,  are  those  ’whose  profession  it  is  to  so  arrange 
and  modify  the  effects  of  natural  scenery  as  to  produce  the  best  aesthetic 
effect  considering  the  use  to  which  the  tract  so  treated  is  to  be  put,  as 
by  the  arrangement  of  trees  or  shrubs,  opening  or  closing  of  vistas,  and 
arrangement  of  roads  or  paths,’ 

"All  this  may  seem  to  be  a mere  study  ofterminology , but  for  those  who 
are  thinking  of  the  forest,  the  very  terms  are  significant.  It  is  because 
in  the  landscape  architect’s  work  he  has  'sought  to  produce  effect  by  the 
arrangement  of  trees,  with  emphasis  on  the  arrangement,  that  his  work  has 
had  so  little  place  in  the  foiest.  Landscape  'architecture  has  to  do  first 
with  building  of  gardens  and  the.  practice  of  horticulture,.  The  entire  con- 
cept must  be  changed  in  dealing  with  the  forest,  which  after  all  is  not  some- 
thing to  be  laid  out  and  arranged  and  modified  and  beautified',  but  is,  as 
Webster  says,  ’the  general  aspect  of  nature.’  The  forest  is  nature  itself, 
and  the  highest,  if  not  the  only  duty  to  be  performed' 'by  man  in  connection 
with  the  forest  landscape,  is  to  see  that  it  is  preserved  so  far  as  may  be, 
considering  the  use  to  y/hich  the  p^articulecr  piece  of  forest  i's. adapted, 

"True  it  is  that  the  forest'  is  not  merely  a place  in  y/hich  trees  grow, 
but  that  those  trees  are  grown  for  lumber  and  other  economic  products.  It 
is  also  true  that  the  forest  has  other  far-reaching  economic  values,  such  as 
the  effect  of  forest  cover  on  the  maintenance  of  proper  conditions  of  stream 
flov/.  Fortunately,  these  uses  can  be  served  and  yet  vast  areas  of  forest 
land  retained  in  their  natural  aspect,  end  even  where  the  economic  uses  are 
dominant,  due  regard  to  preservation  of  the  landscape  or  natural  condition 
means  only  temporary  or  partial  sacrifice  of  natural  values  to  the  economic 
need, 

"Recreation  In  The  National  Forest;  The  place  that  recreation  has  in 
Kational  Forest  management  is  only  beginning  to  be  recognized,  but  the  basic 
fact  remains  that  since  tl;e  beginning  of  civilization,  and  in  all  countries 
o^f  the  globe,  mankind  has  gone  to  the  timbered  hills  for  recreation;  for 
hunting,  fishing,  and  the  quiet,  the  peace,  and  the  beauty  of  nature.  No 
use  of  the  woods  can  be  of  greater  importance  to  mankind  because  this  is  di- 
rect human  use,' 

"The  Forester  of  the  United  States  Indian  Service,  Robert  Marshall,  in 
a recent  article  in  American  Forests , sets  forth  the  different  uses  of  the 
forest  for  recreation  and  places  in  first  priority  the  maintenance  of  the 
primitive  - that  use  which  above  all  others  calls  for  preservation  of  the 
landscape^  the  ’natural  aspects’  So  far  as  the  National  Forests  of  the 
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United  States  are  concerned  it  is  believed  that  the  first  O'f-ficial  recogni- 
tion of  this  need  of  a definite  program  for  the  maintenance  :o.f  the  wilder- 
ness or  the  primitive  was  in  the  Southwest  whem  the  Gila  Wilderness,,  so- 
called,  Vaas  established  - covering  more  than  a million  acres  on  the  Gila  Na-  - 
tional  Forest  in  Mev;  Mexico,  with  a viev;  to  maintaining  this  area  as  free  as 
possible  from  human  occupancy,  and  with  only  such  kind  and  number  of  roads- 
and  trails  !as, were  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  area  itself  from  fire 
and  other  destruction.  A region  w^hose  mountain. slopes-  are  covered  with  mag- 
nificent timber,  but  inaccessible  to  market;  whose  canyons  are  deep  and  all 
tut  impassable,  but  whose  streams  are  alive  with  fish  and  broken  with  .water- 
falls; a. region  of  abundant  big  game  and  highly  appropriate  to  the  purpose 
for  which-  it  was  designated,  v/here  the  natural  aspects  have  not  been  modified 
or  the  trees  arranged  by  the  art  of  mani  Following  this  came  the  recognition 
of  preservation  of  the  primitive  as  a nation-v/ide  policy,  and  the  setting  up 
of  primitive . areas  generally, 

”In  the  abstract,  public  sentiment  is  in  favor  of  the  primitive  'area,  . 
Such  discussion  as  has  been  given  the  issue  in  the  magazines  and  the  press 
has  usually. been  favorable,  but  it  may  as  well  be. recognized  from  the  start 
that  the  wilderness  areas  contain  the  basis  for  their  own  destruction,  and 
that,  in  the  -concrete,  the  time  will  come  vjhen  the  loVers  of ■ landscape  must 
fight  for  their  preservation,  I do  not  mean  that  the  primiti'^e  areas -con- 
tain economic  values  v;hen  I say  that  they  contain  wherewith  to  ■ destroy  - them- 
selves, 'It  is  not  a question  of  bottling  up  mineral  resources,  nor  water 
power,  since  ordinarily  the  primitive  area  can  bo  located  to  avoid  this  con-" 
ilict,  and.it  is  not  merely  a question  of  commercial  timber  values,  altho-ugh 
the  time  may  come  when  the  gauge  will  be  thrown  down  for  specific  ‘bodies  of 
timber,  whether  they  are  more  valuable  in  plape.  as  trees  or  hmled  into  the  . 

mill  as  logs  and  run  out  as  boards  and  sawdust.  Beyond  this,  however,  the  ‘ 

wilderness  area  is  a thing  of  beauty,  and  it  is  the  very  attraction  of.it, 
and  the  fact  that  it  is  a wilderness,  that  brings  in  people  over  every  pos- 
sible road  and  way-to-go,  that  causes  people  to  drop  down  in  every  little  '' 
opening  from  the  air,  and  brings  into  the  picture  the  demand  for  land iPg  ' 
fields  and  new  roads  and  resorts,  in  order  that  more  people  may  more  easily  ■ 

come  in  to  enjoy  the  beauty  of  the  landscape  which  ?/ould  by  that  very  in- 
coming to  a large  degree  destroy  it,  . 

"And  right  here  we  come  to  the  doctrine  of  highest  use. and  whether 
highest  use  necessarily  means  use  by  the  greatest  number,  It-'-has  been  said 
that  for  recreation  areas  on  the  National  Forest  the  highest  use  is  for 
picnic  and  campgrounds,  since  the  individual  area  will  serve  more  people  un- 
der that  form  of  use  than  any  other,  and  this  is  probably  true,.  On  the  ot- 
her hand,  once  again  referring  to  Marshall’s  article,  he  states  that  the 
higher  use  is  that  for  the  private  summer  home,  since  that  form  of  occupancy 
affords  the  time  and  the  seclusion  for  bringing  out  the  higher,  more  sub- 
tle, more  spiritual  values  of  the  forest.  Here  Cighin,  fortunately,  the  for- 
est is  large  enough  and  varied  enough  to  provide  for  both  types  of  use, 
V/hichevor  of  the  two  is  the  higher  use,  it  goes  without  saying  that  the  tvre 
uses  must  be  kept  separate,  and  that  the  areas  along  the  highway  and  along 
the  streams  which  are  used  by  the  larger  number  of  people  for  travel  and  .. 
camping  ;.  i.i  fishing  and  hunting  must  be  administered  with  that  use  in  mind, 
and  protected  against  incumbrance  by  exclusive  occupancy.  On  the  other  hand, 
off  the  main  lines  of  travel  and  in  the  secluded  side  drav/s,  hidden  av.’-ay 
in  the  timber  somewhere,  should  bo  found  piece  fop.  the  mountain  cabin, 
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for  the  sunnier  home  of  the  indlTidu&i  who  has  the  time  and  the  desire  to 
go  into  the  secluded  places  and  build  himself-'  a hcm.o.  May  the  time  never 
come  when  the  forest  area  of  America  is  not  large  enough  to  provide  for  both 
types  of  "usel  ' ^ ■ 

"To  return  to  the  primitive'  area',  iKe  argument  is  made  that  it  is-  a 
selfish  thing  to  set  aside  these  areas  and  to  keep  out  of  them  the  roads  and 
other  facilities  of  travel  by  which  they  might  be  enjoyed  by  the  entire 
people  mthout  inconvenience.  It  is  said  that  their  use  is  for  the  limited 
few  who  enjoy  the  primitive  conditions,  who  are  willing  to  undergo  the  pri- 
vations of  travel  with  pack  outfit,  to  sleep  under  trees  and  the^  stars,  and 
to  lose  themselves  for  days  or  weeks  at  a time  from  the  electric  lights, 
mattressed  beds  ajd  dinner  tables  of  the  commercial  resort,  : The  primitive 
area  will  never  measure  its  value  by  the  number  of • its  visitors  but  rather 
by  its  seclusion  and  unfrequented  solitude  and  the  becuties  of  ’the  gen- 
ersfl.  aspects  of  nature,’  The  more  difficult  the  wilderness,  the  greater' its 
attraction,  and  the  fewer  its  users,  and  by  this  very  measure  is  the  value 
of  the  primitive  area  to  be  determined.  It  is  a case  of  highest  use,  but 
not  use  1»y  the  greatest  number.  ■ ' 

’’Put  there  is  a real  value,  concrete  and  definite,  spiritual  on  the 
one  hand,  but  human  on  the  other,  in  the  very  existence  of  a wilderness.  Is 
it  not  within  the  picture  that  the  travelers  along  a highway  which  at  no 
point  enters  the  wilderness,  and  the  visitors  to  the  resort  which  is  located 
outside  its  area,  visitors  yjho  never  for  a moment  consider  themselves  under- 
going the  hardships  of  travel  in  the  wilderness  - is  it  not  easily  conceiv- 
able that  they  will  come  to  those  resorts  and  travel  along  those  highv^fays, 
and  spend  their  good  money  in  the  coimnuni-ty  -because  the  wilderness  exists, 
and  because  of  the  thrill  they  get  from  lookings  back  into-  the  mountains  and 
knowing  the'  wilderness  is  there? 

”Road  Euildlng:  But  the  landscape  is  not  limited  to  the  primitive 
area  and  the  work  of  the  Forest  Service  in  preserving  the  landscape  very  prop- 
erly extends  to  the' entire  confines  of  the’ forest,  and  particularly  to  the 
regions  of  heaviest  use.  Here  it  becomes  necessary  to  build  highways  or 
roads  and  to  develop  resorts  or  public  carrpgrounds.  When  a road  is  built 
through  a National  Forest  it  is  not  ordinarily  a route  of  through  travel. 

The  purpose  is  not,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  to  get  from  one  place 
to  another,  but  rather  to  travel- and  enjoy  that  travel.  This  carries  with  it 
as  a very  first  essential  that  the  road  shall  be  built  for  the  country’s  sake, 
rather  than  the  country  utilized  to  serve  the  road ^ In  building- a road 
through  the  forest,  therefore,  the  purpose  is  not  to  accomplish  a feat  of  en- 
gineering, nor  to  select  a site  which  vdll  be  easiest  of  maintenance  by  the 
road  crew,  but  rather  to  build  such  a road  as  will  afford  the  finest  viov;, 
of  mountain  or  valley,  the  best  glimpse  of  the  stream  and  as  little  conscious- 
ness of  road  as  possible.  The  need  is  not  for  a fast  road  widi  sweeping 
curves,  long  tangents,  big  fills,  high  cut  banks,  but  such  a road  as  fits 
itself  to  the  picture,  winding  and  undulating,  going- whither  it  w/ill  to  see 
what  it  can  see,  restful  and  only  so  wide  as  must  be,  w/i  th-  trees  overhanging  - 
as  little  Scar,  as  little  engineering  as  possible. 

’’With  this  in  mind,  road  location  through  the  forest  calls  for  the  ser- 
vices not  only  of  the  road-  engineer  or  surveyor, 'but  of  the  landscape  archi- 
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tect.  Put  when  the  road  is  built  and  roadside  beautification  is  in  order, 
it  is  no  longer  the  point  of  view  of  the  gardener  or  the  arch itect  ■ that 
is  needed,  but  that  of  the  lover  of  landscape,  who  s.ees  in  natural  condi- 
tions the  true  beauty  of  the  forest.  For  the  roadside  strip,  roadside 
clean-up  should  bo  limited  to  the  removal  of  diseased  and  otherv^i’se  danger-  ,’ 
ous  trees  constituting  an  actual  menace  to  human  life  and  travel.  Trees 
felled  by  human  hand  in  the  construction  of'  the  road  itself  or  for  other 
purposes  should  be  removed,  but  the  natural  fall,  the  down  trees,  the  pic- 
turesque snags  have  their  part,  in  the  natural  lemdscape,  and  may  be  just 
as  beautiful  as  the  living  trees.  There  is,  therefore,  such  a thing  as  go- 
ing too  far  in  the  piling  and  burning  and  the  raking  and  polishing  within 
the  ror4side  strip, 

”Tho  Campgrounds;  For  the  public  carrpgrounds - themselves  this  same 
principle  is  of  first  importance.  It  is:  true  that  human  use  carries  with  It:  ■ 
wear  and  tear  and  need  for  sanitation,  end  that  the  service  units  inevitably  ' 
disturb  natural  conditions.  They  must  be  so  built  as  to  serve  the, purposes 
for  which  they  are  intended  with  careful  planning  end,  little  changing:  of : the 
natural  landscape,  end  with  the  effort  to  subordinate  the-  impiovem'ents' and 
make  them  a part  of  the  setting  itself.  Fireplaces  can  be  built  to  sem'-e' 
the  purpose  and  still  be  kept  small  and  in  what  is  known  as  the  'rock  pile 
design'  writhout  disturbing  the  natural,  beauty..  Where  naturrl  rock  is  avail- 
able the  use  of  the  rock,  itself  for  tables,  benches,  and  shelters' is  attrac- 
tive. Service  and  durability  are  required  but'  with  no  sacrifice  of  natural 
beauty  thf.t  can  be  avoided.  Filling  and  grading  merely  disturb  what,  nature 
has  provided.  Planting  and  setting  out  shrubs  and  'arranging,  trees'  should 
not.. be  necessary  except- where  natural  shade  is  lacking.  The  'aspect  of ! na- 
ture! needs' no  beautification.  The  public  canp grounds  should  be  carefully 
?lannod  and  laid  out,  but  not- ma.de  a gar-den  ora  park;  should  be  complete  as-"' 
to  facilities,  but  drives,  shelters,  Isitrines,  tvables , and  fireplaces  can 
be  designed  and  located  to  merge  quietly  into  tho  natural  setting  without 
display  and  v;ith  only  such  clearing  as  is  required  to  malce  the  camp  spots 
usable,  . : : 


"The  principle  is  far-reaching  -.it  applies  to  primitive  area,  hunting 
grounds,  recreation  area,  end  roadside , strips , the  high  purpose  of  the  for- 
ester,-to  preserve  end  restore  natural  conditions  with  never  a thought  that  ' 
it  is, possible  or  desirable  to  improve  ' on 'Nature,  Vftie re  ■ timber  operations  or 
other  economic  uses  have , caused  disturbance,  restoration  is ,a  prime  objective. 
Where  the  landscape  is  unmarred  - so  let  it,-  remain!"  i . 

By:  M.  M.  Cheney,  Associate  Regional  Forester  - in  ' . ' " 
"Recreation"  for  October,  1935,  4 


Foresters  use  the  term  "woodland"  to  distinguish  areas  'of.  low  spreading  -tree 
gro'wth  from  .sawtimber  forests,  . There  a.re  two  fairly  distinct  kinds  of 
woodland.  One  is  made  up.  of  .several  species  of  pinon  and  juniper  foUnd 
usually  between  altitudinal  .limits  of  5,000  to  7,000  feet.  The.  other,'  ''the 
evergreen  oak  type,  is  found  in  southern  Arizona  between  altitudes  of  4,500 
and  6,000  foet,  ■ ‘ 1 , 

■From  G.  A.  Pearson’s  Bullptin  "Forest  Types  In  'The  Southwest  - As 
Determaned  By  Climate  And  Soil" 
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. - New  Names  For  Eraiichos  Approved  - 

New  names  for  the  branches  of  :the  Forest  Sei-/ice  have  been  approved  . 
by  the  Secretary  for  the  Washing  ton  Office  and  the  same  names  are  being  ex- 
tended to  the  field.  Necessary  chan<ges  will  be  made  in  the  filing  system 
later  r 

The  former  branch  of  Forest  Management  is  changed  ,to  the  Division  of 
Timber  Management. 

Orazing  will  be  known  as  the  Division  of  Wild  Life  and  Range  I/Ianagement . 

Instead  of  the  old  branch  of  Lands  we  shall  henceforth  have  the  Divi- 
sion of  Recreation  and  Lands. 

•Public  -Relations  undergoes  the  gre a test  change.  It  becomes  Informa- 
tion and' Education.  : . . 

Engineering  remains  the  same  but  Accounts  is  changed  to  Fiscal  Control. 

The  returns  on  Operation  are  not  yet  ell  in  so  it  is  not  yet  known, 
whether  it  will  appear  in  a new  garb  or  not, 

The  Forester  henceforth,  is  to  be  kno^wn  as  Chief,  Forest  Service,  and 
each  Division  in  Washington  will  be  headed  by  a Division  Chief. 

■ The  y/ording  of  the  titles  which  will  be  used  in  the  Regional  Offices  - • 

is  not  yet  known, 

-There'  seems  to  be  no  move  to  change  titles  on  the  Forests.^ 


' “ S,  G.  Miller  To  Regional  Office  - 

'■  Forest  Supervisor  E.  G.  Miller  of  the  Gobonino  has  recently  reported 
for  duty  as  first  Assistant  in  the  Division  of  Operation,  Fire  Control  and  - 
Personnel,  referred  to  as  Operation,  He  came  to  the  Regional  Office  ?ath  a 
wealth  of  administrative  experience  going  back  to  his  tonporary  fore  s' t guard 
appointment  on  the  Zuni  at  $900  February  1,  1910  and  his  probational  appoint- 
ment as  assistant  forest  ranger  on  the  Zuni  at  $1,100  effective  July  1,  1910, 
His  assignments  carried  him  through  the  rarger  grades  on  the  Zuni-,  Mnnzano, 
and  Datil  Forests  (now  the  Cibola),  through- the  deputy  supervisor  grade  on 
the  old  Datil  ar.d  the' Prescott  on  which  latter  Forest  he  becarre  Forest  Super- 
visor March  21,  1917-  only  to  transfer  to  the  Coconino  as  Forest  Supervisor 
July  23,  1919  in  which  assignm.ent  he  has  served  with  great  credit  to  himself 
for  the,  last  sixteen  years.  As  Supervisor  of  the  Coconino,  which  happens  to 
be  the  R-3  Forost  usually  visi ted  by  foreign  foresters  ard  foresters  frOm  ot- 
her Regions  because  of  its  reputation  as  an- outstanding  Forest  and  because 
of  the  Fort  Yalley  Experimental  Forest  near  Flagstaff,  it  developed  on  Miller 
to  personally  conduct  scores  of  professional  visitors  over  his  Forest  ard  ex- 
plain our  forest  and  administrative  problems  in  a Region-wide  way-a  job  in 
which  he  was  highly  successful.  He  replaces  Kimball  who  becomes  Chief  of 
Lands,  as  previously  announced,  and  is  succeeded  on  the  Coconino  by  Supervisor 
Hussey  whose  position  on  the  Apache  has  already  been  filled  by  promotion  of 
Assistant  Supervisor  I/joore  formerly  of  the  Crook. 

Mr.  Miller  is  heartily  welcomed  to  the  Regional  Office  and  I know  his- ■, 
many  friends  will  join  me  in  congratulations  which,  of  course,  extend  all 
dovm  the  line,  , . F.  C.  W.  P, 

- -Roorganization  Changes  - 


In  connection  wi  th  the  reorganization  of  the  Regi onal  Off i ce  now  under 
way,  Supervisor  J.  A.  Scott  from  the  Gila  reported  in  Albuciuer'iur  recently  as 
assistant  to  Mr.  Shoemaker  in  tho  Division  of  Wild  Life  & Range  Management, 
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Mr.  Scott  brings  to  the  Regional  Office  a wealth  of  administrative 
experience,  both  Forest  and’ "Regional  Office.  His  ser\’'ico  dates  from  April, 
1907,.  when, he  became  a forest  guard  on  the  Lincoln  and  he.  served  on  that 
Forest  for  ten  years,  passing  through  the  assistant  forest  ranger,  forest 
ranger,  and  deputy  Fores  t.Supe  rvisor  grades,  .This  wf.s  followed  by  over 
three  years  as  deputy  Forest  Supervisor  on  the  Gila,  t?;o  years  as  Supervi- 
sor of  the  .then  Tu s ay rn , pearly  four  years  as  assistant  in  grazing  1k)  Ifr. 

Kerr  and  ten  years  as  Supervisor  of  the  Gila,  His  many  friends  in  the  .RO 
welcome  his  return  to  Albuquerque,  , 

He  will  be  succeeded  on  the  Gila  by  Forest  Supervisor  Lessel,  for  many 
years  Assistant  Supervisor  on  that  Forest  and  more  recently  Superviscr  ^of  the 
Carson  and  of . the  Si tgr eaves.  . Mr.  Lessel  in  turn  will  be  succeeded  by  As- 
sistant Supervisor  Fred  Merkle , long  of  the  Coconino,  whose  promotion  to 
Forest  Supervisor  is  .well  merited,  F.  C.  W.  P. 

- New  Faces  In. The  RO  - 

' Several  reorganization  moves  . have  been 'consummated  in  the  last  .few  .. 
days.,  Forme’r  Assistant  Forest  Supervisor  C.  W,  McKo,nzie  of  the  Coronado  has 
been  transferred  to  the  Regional  Office  as  cji  assistant  in  Operation  to.  han- 
dle field  inspection  of  E.  R.  A.  He,  first  entered,  the  Service  as  Guard  on 
the  Sierra  National  Forest  in  1912  and  transferred  to  this  Region  in  1917  on 
the  Prescott  as  Ranger.  In  19L8  he  became  Deputy  Superyisor  of  the  Coconino, 
transferring  to  the  Coronado  in- 1920  where'  he ‘has  been  .since  that  date, 

Simeon  Strickland  has  been  transferred  from  his  foimer  position  of  As- 
sistant Supervisor  of  the  Lincoln  to  assistant  in  the  Divi.sion  of  Recreation 
and  Lands,  . Be  wiPl  handle  land  exchange  and  land  use  planning,.  Be  entered 
the  Service  as  Ranger  on  the  Coconino  in- 1917  but  remained  there  only  four, 
months  transferring  to  the  Lincoln  where  he  has  been  ever  since,,  first  as  , 
Scaler,  then  Lumberman,  stlI  last  as . Ass.istant  Supervisor. 

■ Robert  C.  Salton,  former  Assistant  Supervisor  of  the  Si.tgreaves, . comes 
’in  as  assistant  in  Forest  Management.  He  will  devote  most  of  his  time  to  . 
sale  inspection  and  management  plan  revision.  He  entered  the  Service  in  1915 
as  a Guard  on  the  old  Datil.  He  served  .in,  the  World  War  and  returned  to  the 
Datil  as.  Ranger,  . In  1920  he  became  Deputy.  Sup ervi  so r of  the  Datil  and  trans- 
ferred to  the  Coconino  during  that  same  year.  In  1921  he  became  Forest  As- 
sistant and  in  .1922  was  transferred  to  the  Lincoln,  as  Fores t Sxami.ner  where 
he  later  became  Assistant  Supervisor,  .He  moved  to  the  Sitgr.eaves  in  1927  and 
has  been  principally  engaged  on  timber  sale  work  on  that  Forest. 

All  three  men  are  well  knovm  and  each  one  has.  had  . a large  amount  of  ex- 
perience in 'the  special  line  .he  vjill  handle,  in  the  , Regional- Office,  - . ■ 

- New  Type  Wooden  Sign  For  R-3  - 

A study  of  the  Region  8 sign  shop  methods  vres  made  recently  at  Franklin, 
N.  C.,  by  E.  P.  Ancona  of  trie  RO . The  shop  has  been  operated  for  the  past 
five  or  six  years  by  Region  7 'and  now  by  the  year  old  Region  8 at  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Nantahala  Forest.  This  shop,  op-er&ted  under  direct  technical 
superv'i siori  of  th’c  Regional  Engineer,  has  developed  a stencil  and  spray  sys- 
tem of  manufacture  of  wooden  signs . for  roads  and  trails,  tha.t  is  distinctly 
different  from  any  method  employed  elsewhere.  The  result  is  a durable  and 
neat  sign  made  cheaply  and  quickly  v/ith  a minimum  of  hand  labor.  Orders  have 
been  placed  for  stencils,  and  plans  are  under . w'ny  .to  set  up  a similar  shop 
in  A1  ijiiTjiievque,  It  will  be  thirty  to  sixty  .days  .before  the  first  signs  will 
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be  coming  out,  Tho  accumuleted  orders  of  the  past  two  years  will  be  tackled 
when  the  new  equipment  is  available.  The  return  to  tho  w.ood.ep  sign  was  the 
only  solution  to  the  problem  of  overcjo-raing  the  high  percentage  of  losses, 
through  vandalism,  in  the  porcela’.in  enamel  signs  that  have  boon  in  use  .in 
this  Region  for  the  past  ten  years, 

- About  Purchase  Orders 

Much  wailing  and  groaning  over  the  number  of  copies  of  purchase  orders 
that  must  bo  made  for  ERA’  and  ECV/,  But  how' d you  like  this  one:  An  , article 
in  this  month’s  "Eortune"  (at  a dollar  a copy,  tins  one  7?as , borrowed)  tells 
how  orders  for  Plymouths  are  handled  at  the  plant.  Yfhen  a dealer’s  orders 
reach  the  factory,  35  copies  are  made  for  each  car  on  the  order.  These  go 
to  all  interested  departments  and  all  the  specials  (paint,  fenders,  wheels, 
'etc,  etc;)  begin  to  converge  on  the  assembly  line  and,  marvelous  to  relate,, 
all  get  toother  on  the  right  car,  'The  article  further  said  that  there  were 
something  over  2,000  possible  cembinat ic  ns  of  "specials”  that  Plymouth  pur- 
chasers throughout  the  Y/orld  might  order.  As  the  saying  gees  "we  don't  know 
nuthin'," 

- Year’s  Business  In  Central  purchase  - 

Central  Purchase  issued  2,009  purchase  orders  in  the  fiscal  year  which 
closed  June  30,  Bids  totaled  336,  Invoices  covering  warehouse  issues  and 
shop'  jobs  and  direct  shipments  totaled  3,984,  The  total  number  of  vouchers, 
handled  for  the  yoar  was  approximately  5,500  including  vouchers  for  R.O.  al- 
lotments, This  is  ■ about  one  third  the  total  number  c.f  vouchers  normally  hand- 
led by  the  R.  0.  , fourteen  forests  a.nd  tho  'Southwestern,  prior  to  1933  in  a 
like  period, 

- Merit  System  - 

President  Roosevelt  has  given  assurfncv.  to  organized  government  workers 
that  jobs'  in  the'  various  New  Deal  agencies  will  be  placed  under  Civil^Sei’vice 
as  soon  ts  the  Civil  Service  Cemmissi-n  can  bring  up  its  register  to  meet  the 
requirements.  This  would  be  done,  tho ’President  said  "at  least  to  tho  extent 
that  it  is  determined  that  Such  agencies  are  to  become  established  branches 
of  the  government,"  ' 

- Our  Gain  - Their  Loss  - . , ■ - 

It  was  with  a feeling  of  deep  regret,  states  an  article  in  a recent 
issue  of  the  American  Lumberman  that  members  of  all  branches,  of  the  lumber 
.industry  learned  that  Arthur  T,'  Upson,  trade  prcirilti^.n  manager  of  the  National 
Lumber  Manufacturers  Association  had  tendered  his  resignation  to  accept  the 
Directorship  of  the  Southwestern  Forest  and  Range  Experiment  Station.  Accord- 
ing to  the  American  Lumberman , ISr.  Upson  came  to  the  National  Association  from 
the  Forest  Service  in  1924,  after  having  functioned  as  Forest  Assistant,  For- 
est Examiner,  Deputy-. Forest  Supervisor,  Forest  Supervisor  of  a number  of  Na- 
tional Foiests/ln  Colorado,  Chief  of  Operation  at  the  Forest  Pre  ducts  Labora- 
tory, end  finally  as  Chief  of  its  secticn'-.,f  Industrial  Investigatioris,  His,  . 
work  in  the  National  Lumber -Manufacturers  Asscciati-.n  was  largely  iiong  the 
standardization  of  grades.  He  is  re'garded  as  the  outstanding  authority  in  the' 
United  States  on  lumber  standards  and  specieq  and  gf!ades  of  lumber , suitable  • : 
for  all  purposes,  . ■ ■ ' 
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- The  Use  Of^  Chemicals  Ie  Fighting  For:est.  Fires  ■- 

The  success  of  studies  being  made  in  this  Tield  has  not  been  partic-  ■ 
ularly  outstanding,  Thou^  some  chemicals  have  been  found  v.'hich  have  value 
as  fire  retardants  or  extinguishers  their  value  has,  to  a large  extent, 
been  offset  by  other  factors  such  as  difficulty  of  application  or  chemical 
activity  which  makes  them  poisonous  or  dangerous  to  handle.  Some  chemicals 
are  quite , effective;  when,  confined  to  a small  space,  such, as  a closed  room 
where  the  gases  formed  cannot. so  easily  escape  but  when  applied  in'thfe  open 
air  their  , effect  is  greatly  reduced  because  of  the  movement  of  air.  currents 
and  strong  drafte  caused  by  the  heat  of  the  fire.  On  the  whole,  it  appears  ' 
that  chemicals,  at  least  until  much  further  developed,  will  be  of  limated 
value  in'fighting  forest  fires.  High  cost  and  physical  difficulties  in  their 
use  make  the  use  of  chemicals  impractical,  at  least  for  the  present, 

, M - Coronado  - , 


Trom  Wingo:  have  established  contact  again  with  the  local  forest  offi- 

cers of  Mexico,  Two  men  of  the  Mexican  Forest  Service  -are  located  at  Noga- 
les, I have  met  a>nd  discussed  cooperation  with  Ibarra,  forest  technician 
of  Sonora,  Mexi.co,  He  has  a ’written  plan’  of  cooperation  which  I will  sub-' 
mit  for  your,  consideration  as  soon  as  it  is  typed  .in  ’both  :languages„’  Ibarra 
is  a pleasant  fellow. to  meet,  has  had  14  years  of  experience  and  is  a real 
forester,’' 

P.S.  V/ill.  probably  get  cooperation  burning  ’fire  line’  in  October,  (Wir^o)  . 
This  is  fine' work  on  Wingo’ s part,  W'e  may  get  a good  deal  of  help  f.rQm  this 
cooperation.  (Coronado  bulletin), 

- U.  G.  Forest  Service  Equipment  Laboratory  - 

A .nev;s  letter  from  the  Washington  Office  stat.es  that  the  Forest  Ser- 
vice is  establishing  a special  research  laboratory,,  with  headquarters  at 
Spokane,  V/ashington,  bringing  together  its  technical  resources  for  the  im- 
provoment  of  forest  work  machinery  and  o.perating  technique,  Mext  January, 
an  advisory  committee  wall  meet  at  Spokane,  to  dravi  up  for  the  Laboratory 
0 program  of  the  most  urgBnt  research  ’work  in  its  field. 

The  aim  of  the  Forest  Service  in  establishing  this  plant  is  to  insti- 
tutionalize the  activity  and  to  provide  the  mien  engaged  in  such  work  wdth  a 
central  shop  and  laboratory,  fully  equipped  with  modem  tools  and  instruments, 
where  the  collective  services  of  technicians  in  various  fields  will  he  avail- 
able , 

Regional  Forester  E.  W.  Kelley,  Region  1,  with  headquarters  at  Missoula, 
Montana,  will  have  general  supervision  of  the  Laboratory, 

Headquarters  of  the  Laboratory  was  placed  at  Spokane  because  it  is  near 
large  national  forest  areas  of  different  tj'-pes  where,  under  actual  field  con- 
ditions, machines  and  me.thods  may  be  tested. 

The  equipment  committee,  which  will  meet  January  20,'  includes:  Regional 
Forester  E.  W.  Kelley,  Chairman;  Earl  W.  Loveridge,  Assistant  Ghi  3f  of  For- 
est Service,  V/ashington;  E.  I,  Kotok,  Calif  or  ni  a Forest  Experiment  Station; 

J.  H.  Price,  Region  5;  J.  F.  Oanpbell,  Region  6;  H,  T.  Gisborne',  Northern 
Rocky  Mountain  Forest  Experiment- Station;  A.  B.  Hastings,  State  Cooperation, 
Washington;  T.  V/.  Norcross,  Division  of  Engineering,  V/eshington;  and  D.  N. 

Mat.  Uiows  , Eaolfj  a,  ITorhhwest  Forest  Experiment  Station, 
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- Twi^  Blight  inoculation  Tests  - 

Dr.  W.  H.  Long,  Senior  Pathologist,  and*  his  staff  have  been  conducting 
inoculation  experiments ^ on  living' pine  twigs  to  determine  the  organism  - def- 
initely responsible  for  the  disease  knovirn  as  twig  blight.  These  inoculation 
experiments  began  in.  July  1934,  and  continued  to  date.  From  July  9,  1934 
to  January  5,  1935,  ■ 5, 352- inoculations  an-d  1983  checks  -were  made  on  530  trees. 
From  January  B,  1935' to  October  1,  1935,  1,183  inoculations  and  437  checks 
were  made  on  1'59'  trees.  None  of  the  inoculations  made  in  1934  or  1935  pro- 
duced typical  twig  blight  flags  until' certain  inoculations  made  on  July  16,- 
1935,  when*  another  type  of  organism  was  used.  The  inoculation  made  with  this 
new  organism  produced  typical,  twig  blight  flags  (a  flag  is  a twig  V!?ith  dead 
or  dying  needles)  after  an  in-terval  of  from  3 to  5 weeks.  This,  flagging  was 
practically  100  percent  for  the  twigs  inoculated  by  this  new  method.  Twigs 
which  were  not  inoculated  ccmpletely  around  the  twig  did  not  shovj  flagging 
as  soon  as  those' in  which  the  inoculum  was  placed  in  contact  with  the  entire 
circumference  of  the  twig  at  a given,  point.  Twigs  which  were  inoculated  on 
two  opposite  sides  are.:  now  beginning  to  show' defini  te  flags  after  an  interval 
of  7 weeks,  while  inoculations  on  only  one  side  have  not  figged,  but  cultures 
from  the  inoculated  . ar^a.  shovif., that  the  one-rhalf  upon  which  the  disease  produc- 
ing fungus  was  , placed  was  killed  and.resihed,  and  typical  cultirres  of  the  in- 
troduced orgarlsm  were  recovered  from  the  diseased  area,.  Field  observations 
and  other  research  studies  have  shown  that  flagging  will  not  ibe  produced  un- 
less there  is  a multiple  infection  practically  surrounding  the  twig.  It  is 
noted  that  similar  results  are  being  obtained  in  the  field-  Inoculations  men- 
tioned abcv§,  Tha  production  of  typical  artificial  flags  by  inoculating  liv- 
ing, healthy  greer*  .pond ere sa* pine  -twigs  is  a great  advance  in  our  effort  to 
solve  the  twig,  blight  problem.  Dr,  Long  -s-t;ates  that  these  inoculations  pro^e 
beyond  any  ah.adow  of  doubt  that  the  disease  known:  as  twig  blight  is  caused 
by  a micro-morganism  and  nqt  by  insects,  mechanicaH  injuries,  freezing  or  any 
climatic  factors  or  conditions.  The  -souroe  of  this  disease  is  not  as  yet 
known. 

- S-Sales-Jemez,  N.  F,  1906  - 

V/hile  on  a field  trip  recently  on  the  Santa  Fe  there  was  opportunity  to 
look  ever  the  old  Dye  sale  area  in  Canada  De  Coehiti,  states  E.  G.  Miller  of 
the  R.  0. 

The  area  original' ly  embraced  a beautiful  stand  of  ponderosa  pine  in  the 
canyon  in  addition  to  a considerable  area  cf  timber  of  the  seme  specie  located 
above  the  rim  of  the  canyon. 

Contrary  to  the  usual  procedure  the  heavy  stand  of  sawtimber  near  the 
mill  was  practically  untouched  and  logging  operations  were  started  near  the 
outside  of  the  area  on  top  of  the  rim,  A long  chute  -was  built,  considerable 
timber  was  cut, there,  dropped  off  the  rim  via  the  chute  and  skidded  to  the 
mill,  but  at  the  sa'wmill  set  only  an  area  of  about  200,  yards  sq^uare  was  legged. 
This  was  clean  cut, 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the,,  soars  of  logging  operations  are  almost 
entirely  healed.  The  buildings  are  completely  gone,  part  of  the  old  boiler 
set,  only,  is  to  be  seen  - and  .whole,. area  once  torn  and  scarred  by  the  opera- 
tion is  sodded  down  ?at.h  blue  grass  and  now  presents  an  ideal  location  for 
recreational  improvements,  ,1 

Such  an  entire  reversal  of  the  general  rule  is  both  unusual  and  gratify- 
ing, This  sale  on  the  then  Jemez  National  Forest,  was  designated,  I.  A. 

4/l0/i906 , and  was  later  cancelled. 
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- •'•Thinning  Plots  - 

A series  of  thinning-  plots  Y\ras  established  in  a dense  seedling  stand 
in  Decker  Wash  on  the  Sitgroaves  i'fi  192.6.,  .The  spacings  y;ero  1 to  2 feet; 

2 to  3 feet;  3 to  4 feet;  10  feet,  and  a control  plot  in  which  there  were 
usually  several  seedlings  per'sc[uare  foot,  A recent  exemination  by  Pearson 
and  Ranger  Howard  Smith  shows  that  the  greatest  height  grov;th  , but  rela- 
tively low  diameter  growth,  has  been  made  on  the  unthinned  or  lightly  thinned 
plots.  On  those  pilots  the  seedlings  are  mow  mostly  between  5 and  7 feet 
tall,'  ,and  there  is  sufficient  variation  to '“Indicate  that  dominants  are  in 
the. process  of  development.  On  the  3 to  4 and  10-foot  pldts  the  trees  are 
of  very  poor  form,  and  the  crowns  have  poor  foliage  because  of  severe  tip 
moth  damage.  The  tip  moth  has  been  far  less  active  in  the  denser  stands,  a 
relation  which  has  been  observed  to  be  quite  general  on  the  Colorado'  Plateau, 

Oil  Coal  Por  Logging  Locomotives  - 

Oil  instead  of  coal  is  used  as  fuel  inw  all  locomotives  operated  in  .con- 
nection with  logging  timber  on  the  national  forests  in  this  Region,  It  is 
of  interest  to  note  the  beginning  of  this  practice , which  has, proven  its  ^ 
worth  in.  reducing  the  number  of  fires  started  from  locomotives  along  logging 
railpoad  rights  of  way.  Po.ssibly  the  initial  local  step  in  the  direction  of 
using  oil  instead  of  coal  is  contained  in  a letter  of  October  24,  1906,  from 
J.  F.  Holmes,  Assistant  Forest-  Inspector,  to  Mr,  T.  A.  Rior-dan,  President 
of  the  GreerlLay:  Lumber  Company,  who  was  about  to  purchase  timber  on  what  .ps 
now  the  .Coconino . National'  Forest,  then  known  as  the  San  Francisco.  i^Sountain 
Forest^. Reserve,  Mr.  Holmes approach- to  the  problem  of  incorporating,  this 
provision- in  the,  proposed  agreement  was  to  compare  the  fuel  value , and  costs 
of  oil,  securing  his  data  from  the  Standard  Oil  Company, . with*  those  of  coal. 
Oil.  costs.,  f.  o,  b.  Flagstaff  at  that  time  are  given  as  §1,6.5. per  bbl.  and 
coal  was  figured  to  cost  on  an  average  of  §6,*  15  per  ton  at  Flagstaff,  Fuel 
value  of  the  oil  was  computed  at  3 to  4 bbls,  equal  to  one  ton  of  coal,  ac- 
cording to  the  _ quality  of-  the  coal,  * On  the  basis  of  averages,  ,it  w^os  .brought 
out, that  .the  oil  was  cheeper  from  the  company’ s’ 'standpoint  and,  in  addition, 
Mr.  Holmes  called  attention  also  to  the  fact  that  this  fuel  would  obviate 
the  need  for  the  company  patrolling  the  rights  of  way  during  the  dry  seasons, 
would  reduce  the  cost  of  the  ■ corrptany-’ s . fire  fighting  and  reduce  the  width 
of  the  required  rights  of  way  clearing.  The  cost  of  converting  the  company’s 
coal  burning  engines  to  oil  vms  figured  at  about  §300  per  engine.  On  the 
basis  of  this  showing ,,  Mr-,  -Ri'ordan  was  convinced  of  the  desirability  of  the 
practice  and  the  eng;ines  were  converted  and  oil  was  used  in  their  locomo- 
tives in  logging  the  .proposed  sal e and  this,  fuel  has  since  that  time  been 
used  in. logging, 

- Reaction  Of  Pine  Seedlings  To  Shade  - 

Ponderosa  pine  seedlings  yfGre  grown  in  a nursery  for  five  years  under 
uniformly  favorable  moisture  conditions  but  under  varying  degrees  of  sun- 
light, . Four  grades  of  insolation,  namely,  full  sunlight,  approximately  50, 
20,  and  10  percent  of  full  sunlight  were  compared.  All  plants  in  the  lowest 
light  intensity  died  during  the  first  winter,  'All  but  tv^o  of  those  in  20 
percent  light  have  died  d''J^ring ' the  5- year  period  and  the  survivors  are  much 
smaller  arl  more,  slender  than  those 'in  lull  sunlight  or  half  shade.  The 
plants  in  half  shade  have  made  slightly  less  height  growth,  and  only  about 
half  the  diameter  growth  of  those  in  full  sunlight,  (Summary  Of  A Report  By 
Pearson)  w - ' * , . 
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- Cady  Lumber  Plants  Sold  To  McKary  - 

Properties  and  assets  of  the  Cady  Lumber  Company  and  its'  subsidiaries,  the 
largest  plant  of  its  kind  in  the  Southwest,  w'ere  sold  recently  by  Chendler  M. 
Wood,  receiver,  to  James  G.  McNary  for  more  than  $800,000,  The  Cady  Co.  has 
been  in  receivership  sinco  1930.  Properties  purchased  by  McNaiy  under  a plan 
of  reorganization  included*  the  Cady  Lumber  Company,  Apache  Railway  Company, 
Standard  Lumber  Mils,  and  Southwest  lumber  Sales  Corporatien.  McNary  was  the 
only  bidder  B.t  the  public  sale  conducted  on  the  stops  of  tho  Coconino  County 
court  house.  The  amount  paid  to  the  receiver  v/ill  enable  him  to  pay  all  re-' 

ceiver’s  obligations.  Under  the  purchase  price  McNary  assumed  taxes  and  ob- 
ligations of  the  firm. 

Upon  confirmation  of  the  sale  by  the  U.  S.  District  Court -the-reorgani zed.;  com- 
pany will  acquire  title  to  properties  of  the  Cady  Lumber  Company,  including 
plants  at  Flagstaff  and  McNary,  securities  and  capital  stock  of  the' Apache'' ' ' 
Railway  Company,  capital  stock  of  the  Southwest  Lumber  Sales  Corporation  and 
by  separate  agreement  the  plant  of  the  Standard  Lumber  Mills,  Inc.,  at  Stand- 
ard, Arizona,  It,  is  anticipated  that  operations  now  carried  on  by  the  receiver 
will  be  continued* wi’thout  interruption  when  the  new  Company  takes  possession 
within  the  next  three  or,  four  months.  Since  the  Company  went  into  receiver- 
ship, the  plant  at.  McNary  has  been  in  operation.  It  no v/  employs  approximately 
700  men.  (Note:  Sale  of  this  plant  will' have  little  or  no  effect  oh' aiiount 
of  timber  cut^  on  the.  forest,)  . . . ; 

- Douglas  Fir  Reproduction  - 

Krauch  has  submitted  a preliminary  report  on  reproduction  of  Douglas 
fir.  The  field  work  covers  three  -seasons.  Instead  of  following,  the-  old  method 
of  staking  out  plots  and  waiting  for  development  Krauch  placed  the  v^hole  ex- 
periment under  control,  as  far  as  that  was  possible.  Plots  were  laid  out  in 
series  giving  varying,  degrees  of  roof  competition  and  shade  from  old  trees.  In'’ 
open  situations'  artificial  shades  of  varying  density  were  employed.  Different 
kinds  of  soil  treatment  and  litter  were  compared,  Ono  complete  series  was 
protected  against' rodents  as  well  as  cattle,  another  against  cattle  only,  and 
a third  v;as  open  to  both  rodents  and  cat'tlo.  Seed  was  sovm  in  1932,  1933,  and 
1934.  All  sowings,  including  the  dry  summer  of  1934,  have  given  offoctivo- 
germination.  Tiie  outstanding  conclusion  thus  far  is  that  rodents  deminate  the 
whole  picture.  Inhere  rodents  are  excluded,  seedlings  have  been  obtained  under 
nearly  all  treatments,  while  ?;ithout  rodent  exclusion  other  treatments  have 
been  without  avail,  (From:  Branch  of  Research  Monthly  Report  - S'fJ  Region) 

-'Sawdust  Utilization  - ' • 


The  Massachusetts  De;f)t.  of  Conservation  has  found  a new  use  for  material  re- 
moved as  a result  of  forest  thinnings  and,  slashing,  Foresd  owners  are  aided 
in  locating  a market  for  cordwood,  sawdust  ard  wood  shavings.  Robert  P.  Par- 
menter,  Extension  Forester  , found  a suitable  use  for  these  formerly  waste  pro- 
ducts. Some  of  it  is  used  as  cordwood.  The  rest,  which  is  too  small  for  that 
use,  is  converted  into  saw'dust  or  wood  shavings.  This  process  is  performed  by 
a newly  designed  portable  grinder  adapted  for  this  purpose.  There  is  an  in- 
creasing demand  for  these  products  for  use  as  bedding  in  cattle  barns,  poultry 
houses,  for  woodflour  used  in  chemi  cal  preparations  and  as  cleaning  material 
for  fur  and  silver.  It  is  also  used  for  packing  and  insulating  material.  Some 
of  the  material  is  pressed’ into  briquets  for  use  as  fuel.  The  prices  quoted 
range  from  $2  a cord  fob  sawdust  with  the  -bark  in  it  to  $'8  to  $10' a cord  for 
sawdust  free  from  bark.  By  the  carload  sawdust  sells  for  $120  and  $150, 
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- Grazing  - ' 

By  way  of  sumrfcary ' it  may  be  said  that  although  controlled  grazing  can 
be  employed  to  aid  forest  reproduction,  uncontrolled  grazing  may  vitiate 
all  other  silvicultural  measures . designed  .jto  restock  the  forest.  Selection 
of  seed  trees',  brush  disposal,  and  fire  protection  may  be  up  to  the  highest 
standard  obtainable,  yet  if  livestock  are  permitted  to  eat  the  seedlings, 
natural  reproduction  will  fail  or  fall  short  of  its  possibilities. 

(Excerpt  from  Report  by  Pearson  and  Jfiarsh) 

" ■ ■ - Texasf  longhorns  Rank  'With  Big  Game  Animals, 

Nearly  lOO  ' old-time ‘ Texas,  longhorns  - a type  of  cattle  now  almost  ex-  ,■ 
tinct  - are  enjoying  Pederal  protection  along  with  more,  than  1,000  big-game 
animals  On  the  Wichita  Game  Preserve  in  southwestern  Oklahoma,  reports  the^ 

■ U.  S.  Biological  Survey.  The  longhorns  are  being  preserved  as  an  interesting 
type  of  livestock  that  played  an,  Important  part,  in  early  Western  life,  A re- 
cent census  showed  the  61,000  acre  refuge  was  home  also  to  299  buffalo, 

222' elk,  andabout  500  Virginia  deer  and  200 .wild  turkeys.  Forest  Service 
and  Biologi  cal 'Survey  experts  counted  the  buffalo  and  longhorns  by  driving 
them  through  a pasture  gate.  The  elk  were  tallied 'by  a party  covering  the 
entire  big-game  pasture  in  a single  day,  by  automobile  and  on  foot.  The  deer 
count  was  based  on  observations  and  examination  of  tracks  after  a rain.  The 
turkey  estimate  was  made  while  taking  the  big  game  count, 

’ ' ' ~ Senator  Ingall*  s Tribute  To  The  Grass  .-  , . r 

" in  , , ■ , ■■  ' ■ ■ - 1.  ■■  ■ 

Next /importance'  to  th*e  divine  profusion  of  water,  light,  and  air,  those 
three  physical  facts  which  render  existence  possible,  may  be  reckoned  the 
universal  beneficence  of  grass.  Lying  in  the  s,unshins  anong  the  buttercups 
and  dandelions  of  May, ' scarcely  higher,  in  intelligence  than  those  minute 
tenants  of  the  mimic  wilderness,  our  earliest  recollections  are  of  grass;-,  and 
when  the  fitful  fever  is  ended;  and"  the  foolish  wrangl-e  of  the  market  and  the 
forum  is  closed,  grass  heals,  over  the  scar  which  our  descent’  into  the  bosom  • 
of  the' earth  has  made,  and  the  carpet  of  the  infant  becomes  the  blanket  of  , 
the  dead.  Grass  is  the  forgiveness  of  Nature  - her  constant  benediction. 

Fields  trampled  T/ith  battle,  saturated  with  blood,  torn  with_  the  ruts  of  can- 
non, grow  green  again  with  grass,'  and  carriage  is  forgotten.  Streets  abandoned 
by  traffic  become  grass  grown,  like  rural  lanes,  and  are  obliterated.  Forests 
decry,  harvests  perish,  flo’wors  vanlsri,  but  grass  is  immortal,  Beleagured 
by  the  sullen  hosts  of  winter,  it  withdraws  into  the  impregnable  fortress  of 
its  "Subterranean  vitality  and'  emerges  upon  the  solicitation  of  spring.  Sown 
by  tho  winds  of  v/andering  birds,  propa,gcted,  by  the  subtle  horticulture  of  the 
elements,  v.'hich  are'  its' ministers  and  servants,  it  softens  the  rude  outlines 
of-  the  world.  It  evades  'the  solitude  of  deserts,  climbs  the  inaccessible,  ■ 
slopes  and  pinnacles  of  mountains  and  modifies  the,  history,  character  and 
destinsy  of  nations.  Unobtrusive'  and  .patient,  it  has  immortal  vigor  and  ag- 
gression, Banished  from  the  thoroughfare  and  fields,  it  bides  its  time  to  re-  , 
turri’ o.nd  when  vigilance  is  relaxed  or  the  dynasty  has  perished  it  silently 
resum^Cs  the  throne  from  which  it  has  boon  expelled  but  which  it  never  abdicates. 
It  bears  no  blazonery  of  bluom  to  charm  the  senses. with  fragrance  or  splendor, 
but  its  homely  hue  is  more  enchanting  than  the^li^^y  or  the-  rose,  -It  , yields  - t 
no  ff-dit  in''earth  • or' air,  yet  shoul/i  its'  harvostyfor  e single  year,  famine.- 
would  the  world. 
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- rif flcult  To  .Recognize  - 


Many  plants  growing  in  southern  Arizona  are  y ery . dif f icul t to  recog- 
nize in  a seedling  stage.  One  frequently  hears  grazing  men  say  that  they 
have  never  seen  seedlings  of  Bear  grass  (Kolina  macrocarpa).  Perhaps  the 
reason  is  that  Bear  grass  seedlings  resemble  true  grasses  until  well  along 
in  their  growth.  Seeds  of  some  of  the  southern  Arizona  plants  are  often 
quite  peculiar, in  their  habits  of  germination,  , Seeds  of  many  spring  annu- 
als will  not  germinate  .at  high  temperatures;  but.  will  grow  during  hot  wea- 
ther," once  germinated,  Pilaree  is  an  e.xamplo  of  a plant  having  this  pecu- 
liarity, Sotol  is  often  a'vdvip.arous  plant,  the  seeds  germinating  while  still 
on  the  seed  stalk,  Mr.  Gibson,  of  the  Boyce  Thompson  Arboretum,  applies  the 
term  ”hijos",  to  those  plants,- • 'A  Spanish  •bayonet  on- the  station  grounds  at 
t’arker  Creek  is  growing  from  a . Juniper  tree,  four  feet  above  the  ground. 

SorK)  dirt  lod,ged  in  the  fork  of  ■‘the.,  juniper  and  here  the  Spanish  bayonet 
grew.  It  is  at  least  four  ye’ars  old, 

- Gra:^ing  Sur.'veys  In  1379  - ■ 

”To  administer  and  watch  properly  a certain  estate,  it  is  necessary  to 
know  its  exact  limits  and  its  productivity.  Hence  the  obligation  of  prepar- 
ing a map  of  the  meadows,  of-indlcatln-g  'their  limits,  " of  studying  their 
’possibilities’,  of  fixing  the  number  and  kind  of  animals  to  be  admitted  to 
grazing,  and  of  planning  the  maintenan.ee  and  melioration  in  the  case  of  both 
meadOT;s  and  roads,  as.  well  as  the,  ipolated  .groups  of  trees.  To  succeed  in 
this  we  need  technical  knowledge,-.  ’We.  need  the  . di.s  interestedness . and  firm- 
ness lacking  in  municipal  of  fleers,  and  whic.h,  ’ according  to  Senator  ML-chel, 
’the  forest  officials  possess. to  a high  degrep.’f  (From  ’’Reforestation  In, 
Thb" (French)  Alps”) 

- The  15th  Annual  Conference  - 

, The  15th, annual  conference  of  the  Western  Association  of  State  Game  and 
Fish  Commissioners  was  held  at  the  La  Fonda  Hotel  in  Santa  Fe,  Mew  Mexico, 
or  September  4 and  5,  The  -we  1 coming  address  was  given  by  Governor  Clyde. 
Tingle'y  and  the  key  to  Santa  Fe  was  presented  by  Mayor  Charles  H.  Barker, 

The  principal  speakers  on  the  program  and  their  topics  were  as  follows;  S.  R. 
DeBoer,  Planning  Consultanl!:  to  Mow  Mexico  and,  Utah  Planning  Boards,  ’’Making 
a Place  for  Wildlife  in  State  and  National  Planning”;  Carl  D.  ShoemeJeer, 
Secretary  to  Senate  P/ildlife  Committee,  ’’Recent  Developments  in  a Nationwide 
Conservation  Movement”;  Messrs,  Henderson  ard  Gilchrist,  Biological  Survey, 
’’Biological  Survey’s  Program  .for  Wildlife  Restoration”;  Herbert  C,  Davis, 
Executive  Officer,  Cal  ifornia,  ’’The  States’  Responsibilitie  s in  Game  and 
Fish  Administration”;  Wm,  J,  Tucker  , .Executi  ve  Secretary , Texas  Game  Commis- 
sion, ’’Fitting".  Migratory  Bird  Seasons  to  Climatic  Conditions”;  Nathan  Moran, 
’’Restrictions  on  Waterfowl  Shooting" ; Fred  J.  Foster,  U.  S.  Pureai  of  Fish- 
eries, ’’Progress  in  Fish  Culture”;  F.  R.  Carpenter,  Director,  Division  of 
Crazing,  "Provision  for  Wildlife  on  the"  Public  Domain”;  C.  E.  Rachford  , As- 
sistant Forester,  "The  Fores  t Service ’ s' Program  for  Wildlife";  David  Madsen, 
National  Park  Service,  ’’Address";  Col,  Arthur  Foran,  President,  More  Game 
Birds  In  America,  "Progress  of  Game  Restoration  in  Past  Fi"ve  Years."  After 
each  address  the  topic  was  opened  for  general  discussion  and  many  interesting 
and  informative  Sidelights  . were  presented.  Some  quest  ions . "were  asked  Dir. 
Rachf Or d relative  especially  to  Reg.  G-isOA  and  those  were  answered,  appar- 
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ently  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  questioners  when  he  "told  them  that  the 
objective  of  that  regulation  is  to  promote  the  interests  of  wildlife  on 
the  National  Forests  and  that  it  would'  be  employed  when  necessary  to  pro- 
perly safeguard  those  interests,  Mr,  Rachford  made  it  clear  that  in  his 
opinion  much  would  be  gained  when  all  agencies  interested  in  wildlife  di- 
rected their  efforts  toward  the  needs  of  wildlife  and  less  toward  questions 
of  jurisdiction  over  it. 

Game  Warden  Elliott  S.  Barker  of  New  Mexico  was  reelected  President 
of  the  Association  and  San  Francisco  chosen  as  the  meeting  place  in  1936, 

R.  F.  Poone  and  D.  A. 'Shoemaker 

- Protected  From  Bill  Collectors  - 

Discovery  in  the  South  of  ivory-billed  woodpeckers  has  been  reported 
by  the  National  Association  of  Audubon  Societies,  The  exact  location  of  the 
discovery  has  been  withheld  by  the  association  until  adequate  measures  have 
been  taken  to  protect  the  birds  from  collectors.  The  ivory-billed  woodpecker 
is  probably  the  rarest  bird  in  the  United  States.  In  addition  to  the  newly 
discovered  location  it  is  known  to  exist  in  Louisiana, 

- Beneficial  Results  Of  Fish  Stream  Improvement  - 

Mr,  Gee  reports  as  follows  upon  the  basis  of  his  recent  examination 
of  East  Yerde  Creek  on  the  Ton  to  Forest:  ’’This  stream  has  responded  v/onder- 
fully  to  stream  improvement.  Several  hundred  fish  were  observed  in  a stretch 
of  stream  in  which  two  years  ago  only  two  fish  were  observed.  Observations 
were  much  simpler  two  years  ago  because  no  deep  pools  were  there  at  that 
time.  As  near  as  can  be  determined,  fewer  fish  have  been  planted  during  the 
past  year,’* 


- Juniper  And  Alfalfa  As  A Feed  - 

The  food  value  of  juniper  has  been  discussed  considerably  in  the  past 
few  years.  At  first  we  thought  big  game  animals,  such  as  deer,  elk  and  ante- 
lope browsed  juniper  because  they  were  starved  to  it.'  Later  we  found  that 
it  was  a decided  preference  that  made  them  eat  juniper  and  that  they  would 
eat.  it  at’-nearly  all  seasons  of  the  year.  The  discussion  then  led  to  its 
value  as  a food.  The  following  chemical  analyses  are  very  surprising  and 
prove  beyond  any  question  of  doubt  that  juniper  is  not  orEy  palatable  to  big 
game  animals  but  has  a high  food  value. 


Feed  Analysis  Of  Juniper  As  Compared  To  Alfalfa  - 


Juniper  (Juniperus  Pachyphloea) 

Alfalfa 

Crude  Protein 

5.76 

18.25 

Ash 

12.07 

11,33 

Crude  fat 

3.81 

1,06 

Cmade  fibfe 

20,76 

28.38 

Nitrogen  Free  Extract 

^ '21. 85 

, 34.29 

Crude  fat  determined  by  ether  extract  and  in  juniper  undoubtedly  rep- 
resents resins.  Note  ratio  between  the  two  feeds  on  nitrogen  free  extract. 
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- Proof  - 


"The  evidence  of  traffic  records  that  shoT?  the  heavy  flow  of  tourist  ■ 
travel  to  regions  of  recognized  scenic  beauty  should  be  convincing  that, 
roadside  improvement  has  an  economic  as  well  as  an  aesthetic  value,”  '(R-4) 

- Houses  On  Wheels  - 

A,  recent  traffic  count  showed  that  17%  of  the  canpers  entering  Yose- 
mite  National  Park  came  in  house  trai]fers.  The  use  of  these  motorized 
dwellings  is  rapidly  Increasing  and  manufacturers  are  turning  them  out  in 
large  quantities,  some  costing  as  much  as  $5,000*  Their  increasing  use  on 
National  Forests  is  bringing  up  many  problems. 

- Idea?  - 

Overnight  Shelters  On  Lookout  Points;  Because  of  heavy  public  uses  -we 
have  found  it  necessary  to  develop  overnight  shelters  on  several  of  our  look- 
outs or  in  their  very  near  vicinity.  Such  shelters  serve  a dual  purpose  - 
they  make  it  possible  for  visitors  to  remain  overnight,  thus  increasing  the 
pleasure  end  profit  of  the  trip  and  do  away  to  a large  extent  with  the  ^incen- 
tive of  early  and  late  season  visitors  to.  break  into  the  houses  and  the-  us- 
ually destructive  results  that  follow  such,  axj  act,  (Rogicn  6) 

- Beginning  Of  The  Scenic  Strip  In  R-3  - 

On  December  27,  1906,  61  citizens  of  Flagstaff  petitioned  the  Assist- 
ant Forest-  Supervisor  of  what  -is  now  the  Coconino  Forest  as  follows:  "Tnat  no 
healthy  western  yellow  pine  timber  be  cut  withi.E  100  feet  of  the  Tuba  City 
Road  on  the  area  within  the  proposed  Greenlaw  sale.  This,  road  is  .used  con- 
tinuously by -tourists  and  others  in  visiting  the  natural  curiosities  in  that 
vicinity  an.d  the  timber  adds  much  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  trip,"  This 
petition  was  referred  to  the  Forester’s  office  and  the  Associate  Forester  sta- 
ted in  a letter  to  the  petitioners  "that,  the  contract  with  the  Greenlaw  Com- 
pany will  provide  that  no  healthy  pine  trees  within  100  feet  of  the  road  shall 
be  marked  for  cutting,"  This  was  probably  tSie  beginning  of  the  policy  of  re- 
serving scenic  strips  in  sale  areas  where  these,  sale  areas  adjoin  public  roads. 

- All  American  Land  Users  Were  Devastators.  - ... 

It  appears  that  the  broadcast  failure  of ■ private  forest  ovmership  and 
management  in  the  American  Plan  for  forestry  is -not  the  fault  of  the  private 
owner,  but  of  the  conditions  which  have  compelled  his  course,  Europe  has 
solved  this  problem  both-  in  forestry  and  all  other  land  use.  There  need  not 
be  in.  the  Lake  States  a total  extinguishing  of  the , private  forest  owner,  A 
balance  between  public  and  private  OTsmership,  is  essential  to  the  encourage- 
ment of  private  initiative.  It  is  not  fair  to  blame  the  lumbermen  for  devas- 
tation of  some  100  millions  of  acres  of  forests;  not  any  more  fair  than  to 
blame  the  farmer  for  the  devastation  of  more  than  this  much  crop  land.  The 
lumberman,  the  farmer,  and  the  cattle  man  have  all  been  devastators,  not  be- 
cause private  ownership  of  forests  or  farms  or  cattle  is  wrong,  but  because 
our  older  attitude  toward  land  use  has  permitted  and  encouraged  exploitation. 
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- Announcing  The  Mew  Recreation  Improvement  Manual  - 


"In  introducing  the  nevj  Recreation  Improveraent  Manual  this  point  is" 
stressed,  the  entire  contents  have  come  from  individuals,  both  in  the  field, 
and  in  ■ the  ■ Regional  Office,  The  quintuplet  drav/ings  were  donated  and  we  ^ ; 

wish,  hereby,  to  acknov/ledge  our  indebtedness  to  all  contributors," 

From  introduction  to  back  cover  this  manual  is  intended  to  be  used,  not 
as  an  "Ultimate  Standard"  - nor  iron  bound  rule  - but  its  objective  is  to 
establish  a "Unity  of  Design"  and  a minimum  of  quality  which  must 'be • equalled 
or  bettered.  Regardless  of  the  seeming  insignificance  of  many  of  the  details, 
encountered  in  this  class  of  Improvements  we  must  realize  that  standardiza- 
tion is  much  more  important  than  we  may  realize  at  first  glance.  Hundreds 
of  thousands  - and  millions  - of  citizens  who  first  become  intehested  in  the  , 
forests  do  so  through  use  of  Forest  Highways  and  through  use  of  forests  for 
recreation.  The  Forests  belong  to  the  citizens  of  the  nation.  To  awaken, 
and  to  cultivate  the  sense  of  value  of  the  forest  rcsourees  end  the  necess- 
ity of  conservati  on  we  must  lose  no  opportunity  to  promote  : interest  and --  to 
practice  every  care  in  location  of  improvements.  We  mus.t  use  ■ the  utmost  cau- 
tion-in preserving  natural  surroundings,  and  avc id  .damage  to  natural '.vege- 
tation during  construction,  and  also  make  use  of  natural  screening 'to ■ make 
every  setup  blend  in  and  harmonize  with  the  surroundings  natural  to  each  lo- 
cation. 

Special  emphasis  is  therefore  placed  on  "Plan  And  Survey" 'with  a view 
to  securing  best  use  of  timber  - shade  - and  vegetation,  and  to  plan  any  nec- 
essary transplanting.  Trained  men  should  supervise _ all  the  preliminary 
planning  and  surveys. 

Sanitation  is  also  a most  important  feature,  . anq  should  receive." every 
possible  consideration,  , ■;  ■ ..r.  ' 

We  believe  that  with  special  stress  on  Plans  and  Surveys  and  on  Sanita- 
tion- that  the  rest  will  follow.  Of  the  124  pages  the, re  are  76  pages  of  II-  ■ 
lustrations,  Mechanical  Drawings , Archi  tectural  Flans  Designs  . and  Artistic 
Marginal  Decorations,  and  there  are  also  14  pages  of  Legend,'  Charts,  and  bills 
of  material,  v.'hidi  leaves  34  pages  of  ac.tual  detailed  instructions, 

- Every  class  of  improvement  which  is  suggested  in. the  Manual  is  sup-  ■ ' 
ported  .by  working  plans  - perspectives  - and  illustrations-, ' to  the  extent  that' 
we.  feel  it  not  only  represents  a de'taid.ed.  and  fini-siired  vJOrk' but 'is-  also  a 
very  interesting,  instructive',  and  invaluable-,  part  .k-f.  the  'equipment  nece-ss-  " 
ary  in  Recreation  Improvements.  (Recreation  and  Lands’ 

- The  Forests  Are  Character  Builders  - 

From  a radio  'talk  on  "Recreation  In  The  Uatl'onaL  Forests"  broadcast  ‘by 
a member  of  this  office,  \^e  quote  the  following  excerpt:  ■ i ' 

"..The  histories  of  practically  everf^^^J-sonage.  in' 'this  and  other  coun- 
tries indicate-  that  portions  of  their  lives  were'-  spent  in  na'ri'ira.1  surrouhd- 
ings,  and  it  is  believed  that  these  contributed  to!  their -chsi' aster  devel-  ■ 
opment.  People  just  naturally  think  and  develop  di ff  ereht- i.p  ;i  n an  environ- 
ment of  nature  from  what  they  d'o-  in  the  hustle  and  bustle  of  man-made  sur- 
roundings^  - The  solitude  of  the  forests  are  conducive  to'  creative  thoughts. 


t,-; 
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The  natural  processes  of  tho  soil,  plant  life,  and  animal  life; 
their  relations  to  one  another  and  tlieir  reactions  and  adjustments  when 
the  balance  of  nature  is  disturbed,  suggest  a scheme  of  control  that  is  far 
beyond  human  intelligence.  They  bring  a person  closer  to  his  Creator,  es- 
pecially if  a part  of  the  time  in  the  woods  is  spent  alone.  I believe  in 
appraising  a person  you  V(?ould  instinctively  give  soma  preference  to  one  who 
chooses  to  spend  his  leisure  time  in  the  natural  environment  of  the  forests 
as  against  another  who  chooses  the  glittering  attractions  of  a man-made  re- 
sort, I believe  also  that  besides  contributing  to  pleasures  and  health, 
the  recreational  resources  of  the  forests  have  immeasurable  yet  positive  in- 
fluence in  the  building  of  American  character,,." 

- Nomenclature  - 

Examination  of  the  old  maps  of  Arizona  and  records  left  by  General 
Crook  and  other  officers  reveals  the  fact  there  has  been  considerable  change 
in  Arizona  in  the  last  fifty  years.  Judging  by  the  change  in  names,  there 
has  been  both  improvement  and  loss  during  this  period,  Crooktown,  near  Ash 
Eork,  and  Bellyache  Elat  near  Bowie,  have  disappeared;  but  the  Sierra  Bonitas 
are  now  only  the  Graham  Mountains,  Camp  Msfortune,  betv/een  Eort  Apache  and 
San  Carlos,  seems  to  have  gone  by  the  board;  but  so  have  the  Sierra^de;  los 
Superbas  near  Clifton,  Monkey  Springs  has 
Post  Hill  near  Globe  has  changed 

near  Roosevelt  is  no?/  Sally  May  or  the  Salome  Creek,  Change  in  transporta- 
tion seems  to  have  influenced  the  nomenclature  too,  for  Saddle  Point  is  now 
Eiorence  Junction  Eilling  Station,  But,  it-seems  impossible  to  find  any 
name  of  today,  to  fill  the  place  in  our  romantic  imaginaii  on,  of  a canyon  near 
General  Springs  and  a cliff  extending  over  it  once  called  Dead  Shot  Canyon 
and  Walpai  Pete’s  Leap, 

- Search  For  Beauty  - 


Discussing  the  "Importance  of  Recreational  Areas  In  The  Social  Order,"  Wm, 
West  Morris,  Eorester  of  the  Division  of  Land  Economic  Inventory,  writing  in 
Parks  and  Recreation,  says  in  part:  "The  greatest  asset  of  any  recreational 
area  in  the  long  run  is  its  scenic  beauty.  It  is  true  some  folks  go  to  cer- 
tain regions  for  the  hunting,  others  just  to  get  fish,  not  to  enjoy  the  fish- 
ing; but  these  pleasures  are  incomplete  unless  coupled  with  an  attractive 
landscape  which  holds  the  vacationist  from  year  to  year,  I have  caught  trout 
in  swamps  and  I have  caught  them  on  the  high  banks  of  sparkling  streams,  but 
there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  as  to  which  place  calls  me  back  at  vacation  time. 
The  great  attraction  and  lasting  drawing  card  then  for  the  majority  of  recre- 
ation seekers  is  the  scenic  beauty.  Possibly  some  Tfould  not  realize  just  why 
they  are  attracted  to  certain  regions  but  I believe  it  is  due  to  ihe  visual 
pictures  of  these  lovely  places  which  ?/e  retain  in  our  mind’s  eye.  Other 
considerations  v/hich  attract  are  the  healthfulness  of  the  place,  its  water, 
good  air,  and  general  climate,  points  of  historical  interest,  and  last  but 
not  least,  the  amount  of  game.  Again,  in  the  matter  of  game,  people  are 
hunting  with  the  camera  instead  of  a gun  to  a grea. t extent,  the  success  of 
which  depends  also,  to  a certain  degree,  upon  scenic  .points,.,. 

' , I I , hi.-** ivir  ■ ' 

-r-V  K ^ /b\  Hl-.i 'VV-'i’-U:! 
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yellow  soil  had  cut  into  ghastly  gullies  - not  a green  thing  on  the  moun- 
tain nor  sign  of  life.  Placards  on  the  sides  of  the  truck  helped  those 
who  were  slow  to  see  the  point*  -Probably,  thirty  thousand  people  saw  it 
during  the  four  days  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  all  of  them  got  the  idea  it 
convoyed.  , . . . - 

To  ’’Admiral"  McGament  goes  the  credit  for  its  success,  .He  labore.d  long 
and  hard  on  it.  Drafting  contributed  blue  prints,  animals,  and  a lot  of 
help.  In  fact,  everyone  helped.  In  the  parade  McCan^nt  was  the /'fire". 
Concealed  under  the  mountain  he  puffed  the  smoke  up  through  with  a bee  smoker. 
Harold  Kendall  ?;as  the  periscope.  He  sat  on  the  bumper  - under  th’o  foot- 
hills - and  directed  the  driver.' 

It  was  some  float  .and  you  all  should  have  soen  it. 

- The  Eiational  Forest  Tours  - 

Apparently  the  citizens  of  Albuquerque  and  community  have  just  been 
waiting  for  seme  such,  idea  as  the  motorcade,  Iffith  a view  to  getting  a def- 
inite sizeup  of  tho  public’s  reaction  the  first  trip  was  made  Sunday,  June 
16,  No  advene'e  publicity  was  given  except  paragraphs  in  Friday’s  md  Sat- 
urday’s papers.  These'  notices  merely  mentioned  the  fact,  that  a Forest  Ser- 
vice pilot  car  .would  leave  the  parking  lot  at  tho  Heights  Auditorium,  at 
10:30  A.  M,  Sunday  morning.  The  public  v/as  invited  to  come,  along  on  a scenic 
trip,  takir^g  in  Gedro  Canyon,  Manzano,  Red  Canyon,  Q,uar8i  Ruins,  Abo  Ruins, 
and  return  via  Helen,'  '.Even  though  the  fishing  was  just  getting  good  and 
many  doubtless  already  had  all  plans  made  for  the  week-end  a very  gratifying 
turnout  was  made  and  43  people  made  the  entire  trip  whidi  lo^ed  167  miles. 

The  enthusiasm  expressed,,  by  every,  individual  and  the  suggestions  made, 
by  them  for  additional  and  similar  trips  showed  that  a SCO  mile  trip  v/ould 
not  be  too  far  for  most  of  them.  All  brought  their  own  lunches  and  we  fur- 
nished coffee,  sugar  and  cream  at  luncheon  stop  arranged  at  Red  Canyon  recre- 
ational area  above  Mcinzano,  The  interest  shown  in  the  trip  and  the  friendly 
attitude  of  everyone  points  toward  great  possibilities  in  this  line.  No 
attempt  vi?as  made  to  "tell  the  world”  about  the  history  of  tte  country  or  , 
hand  out.  any  Forest  Service  propaganda  ahd.  so  far  as  possible  everyone  re-, 
ceived  his  share  of  attention  with  a view., to  cultivating' tho  already  friendly 
and  cooperative  attitude  of,, the  public  tox7ard  the  Forest.  Service. 

Note ; A total  of  five  motorcades  have  beei  conducted  w’ith  attendance 
running  as  high  as  93.  Logs  of  the  trips  have  been  carefully  'written  up, 
not , primarily  for  use  on  the  motorcades  although  each  person  attending  has 
received  a copy,  but  they  have  been  written  up  in  such  a w'ay  and  in  sufficient 
detail  that  anyone  though  entirely  unfamiliar  with  tho  cointry  may  make  any 
of  the  trips  without  a guide  ahd  may  be  assured  of  seeing  the  points  of  in- 
terest, gain  a smattering , of  local  history,  on.  idea  as  to  what  the  Forest 
Service  is  doing,  end  return  home  on  schedule  without  getting  off  on  a wrong 
road. 

- Educational  Adviser’s  Conference  - 

Giving  the  third  . address  on  the  opening,  day,  Rex  King,  Chief  of  In-:  > 
formation  end  Education,  represented  the  Forest  Service  at  the  CCC  Educa- 
tional Adviser’s  Conference  v;hich  'was  held  July  26-27  at  tho  Seventh  Cavalry 
Theater,  Fort.  Bliss,  Texas. 

The  conference  was  attended  by  many  army  officers  in  charge  of  CCC  work. 
Also  present  were  representatives  of  many  other  different  branches  of  the  CCC. 
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Ari,zona  Showbofit  Reports).  - ..  , 

An  unusual  incident  illustrating  the  interest  of  the  average  tourist 
in  forest  activities  occurred  recently,  according  to  Captain- Russell-  of 
the  "Arizona* " ^ , 

Five.  Ihdies,  Vacationing  hy  auto, bearing  a Kew  York,  State  ,li cense 
questioned  the  Showboat , Captain,  about  the  .i'iro  situation.  OVh'er  questions  •. 
followed*  Then  the  ladies  followed  thb  "Showboat**- .from  Hot  Springs  to 
Peaverhead  to  see  a forest  picture  program.  Heavy  rains,,  and  hill  roads 
were  no  bluff  to  these  ladies,  who  pushed  on  through  in  spite  of  a sugges- 
tion near  the  old  Fort*  that  they  cut  north  to  the  highway  if  they  were  dis- 
couraged by  mud  and  bad  roads.  , , , , 

They  were  treated  to  coffee  "and supper  by  the‘'CCC  ' of f icers  on  late 

arrival  at  the  caijrp,  and  the.  Captain,  paid  tribute  to , their  courage  and.  qn- 
ter.es't  in  ^ forestry ,,  in.  his  talk  to  the,  men. 

Tliey 'w.ere  tired  and  no  doubt*  sick,  of  their,  undertaking  but.  they  at-  , 
tende'd''  th8  shpw  and. were  giyen.  a .heapty  , cheer  by  the.  -CCC  men.  They  spent 
the  "ni'^t  at.  the  ..Lodge  near  camp  and  next , morning. , tried  to  hire  some  one  to 
drive  them  out  of  tho , rain  area  to  the  highway.  T-iiero  is  no  doubt  the  ■ ex-  ,• 
perience  seemed  trying  to  them  but  it  will  furnish  subject  for  conversation,- 
for  many  years  to  come,  and  I trust  that  after  they  reached  the  pavement,  -..y- 
and ' rested  fiielr  . nerves  a tit,  the3''  really  found  erijoyment  in  their  trip. 

They, were  cultured  and  refined,  apparently , unused  to, rural  conditions 
and  hardships,  but  -y/ere  game,  and  never  complained.  The  .-..t  radi  tions  of  the  . ■ 
old  ?;est  were  ‘ maintained  by  overyone  'lie  copverse.d  with  them  .and  no  one: 
asked  their  names,  they  answered  to  "New  York*'*  and-,  so  far  as -I  know  de-  ■.  < 
parted  unidentified.  ; , i 

” , . ^ , 

it  means  just  that,,  and  , in  its  broadest  sense  refers  to  the  re.latioii 
of  every  Individual  .in  the  .Service,  to  the  pe.ople  Y/ith..,Y7hom  that-,  individual  ■, 
comes  into  contact.  Let  us  not  "put  tho  s.addle  on  the  .wrong  horse"  but,, 
r-ememher  that,  ^.as  has  .been  said,  "regardless  of  our  .own  personal  opinion  ■ 
in  the  matter  we  human's  are  all  terribly  alike,"  and  that  therefore  the 
problems  confronting  each,  one  of  us  very  likely  isn’t  '.so  much,  jdiffer.ent.  from 
the  problems,  confronting  ,, the  other ..fello.Vir  in  the  seme  pp_sition.  , : ’•”.V  - • 

After  all  yre  are  dealing  principally  with  people.,  .at  least  the  varia- . 
bl8  factor  in  the  problems  confronting  us  is  the  human  ol erne nt , and  that  - - 
element  isn.*  t so  variable  , as  one  may  suppose.  Of  .course  , .conditions,  do 
vary  somewhat  with  localities  and.  individuals  .but  pot  nearly  to  the  extent 
that  we  are  prone  to  believe.  Therefore,  the  vast  import soice  of  plans  - 
surveys  - and  standard  regulations  should  not  be  minimized.  The  more  clo.sely 
v-:e  can  accomplish  standard  application  of  all  plans,  objectives  and  regula- 
tions the  more  uniform  will  the  public,  reaction  to  the  .organization  become. 


The  influence  of  each  individual  may  he  likened  to  a chain  letter  or 
"ripple  on  'the.'  pond', " Tho,  reaction  qithcr  for  or  against  our  objectives 
roaches 'inf  ini  tel  y' beyond,  those  we  personally  . contact. 
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- CCC  In  The  March  Of  Time  - 

A letter  recently.^  received  from-.Pirector  of  Publicity  for  "The  March 
of  Time"  states,  that,  in_  the  sixth  release  of  this  series  of  films  which 
were  started  S'eptembor  SO,  one  entire  episode  is  devoted  to  the  CCC  pictur- 
ing the  service  in  forestiy  end  national  park  improvc,ment  v;hich  the  youths 
have  alreedy  rendered  the  country.  From  fire  fighting  to  building  dams 
and  beautifying  national  parks  representative  groups  -of  the  600,000  use- 
ful, self-respocting  men  and  boys  who  people  the  CCC  Gamps  from  ViTashington 
to  New  Hampshire  v/ill,  take  .part  .in  this  new  "Maxch  of  Time,". 

- CCC~^n  Enroll  For  Ilight  Courses  - < 

"At  the  invitalion  of  Er, . Zimmerman,  President,,  of  the  University  of 
New  Mexico,  two  members, of  the  University  side  camp  are  enrolled  for  night 
courses  af  the  University,  Jn  addition.  Superintendent  Churches  reperts 
that  15  members  are  attending  night  courses  at  the  high  school.  On  this 
basis  17  of  the  present 'camp  strength  of  21  men  are  enrolled.  Another 
one  of  the., boys  is ' taking,  a night  coupse^at  business  college,"  (El  Cibolero) 

It  appe‘ars  that  this  bunch  of  boys  reciize  the  opportunities  offered 
by  the  CCC  and  are  out  to^make,  the  most  of  the  chance  to  prepare  them- 
selves for  better  jobs.  

’ Lirolt  - . 

The.^fe  don'  t seem  to  ,be  -no  , limit  to  ,wha.t-,.our  hays  can  do.  ,.;Look  at  these 
headlines  .which  appeared  in  a Tucson,  daily;  i . . 

■ ■;  ’ : , f . ; "fish  streams  are  PLAMIED.  near  TUCSON 

’ Forest  Supervls.ors  .Tour  Mountains 
Inspectin.gi  possible  .Sit^S;,"  . 

■ ' ' : “ CCC  Boys  Become  .Hxpapt  .Axemen  - 

The  CCC.  crew  from' Camp  F-5,  Flags, taf f ,... doing-. timber  culture  work  on  the 
Fort  Valley  Experimental  Fores  t,..  hss-  de,yel.pped-,  into  expert  axemen*  The  boys, 
most  of  them  from  the  plains  of  Texas,  had  never  used  an  axe  excppt  to  split 
wpod  or  break  up.  dry-goods,  boxes,  , The.ir,-, tempts  at  felling  and  pruning 
were  deplbrnble.  Long,  jagged . limb, stubs , and  gapping,  bleeding  bark  and 
wood  w6unds  were  mute  evidence  of . improper  us.e  of . the  axe.  Their  tools  looked 
more  like 'bludgeons  than,  axes*.  The,  Qrev/,.was,  giv.en  a pep  talk  and  a demon- 
stration of  how  to  sharpen  am., axe  and  how  to. use -it  properly.  Their  response 
was  gratifying.  To  maintain  thei.r  interest  and.  good  work  it  was  announced 
■‘that  at  the  end  of  two  vreeks  .a  contest  -would,  be  stag.ed  .with  a new. double-bit 
axe  for  prise,  the  contestents  to  .be,:  judged  , on  quality  of  axemans  hip  .-only, 
'When  the  contest  was  over  the  judges  (Forest  Officers)  had  difficulty  in  se- 
lecting the  best  axeman,  for  th.e  work  was  .generally  excellent.  ..It  has  been 
interesting  to  observe  the. t , th e ..in tore.st.,.. in  good  axemanship  has  not  slack- 
‘ ened  since,  the  contest, 
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- Citat  ion  - 

The  following  letter  was  sent  to  Supervisor  Lessel  expressing  apprecia- 
tion of  the  invaluable  services  rendered  by  the  men. from  Kings.ton  CCC  Camp; 

’’Office  Of  The  Clerk,' Village  Of  Hatch, 
September  12,  1935 

”1.  R.  lessel,  Superintendent, 

Gila  National  Honest, 

Silver  City,  M. 

"Dear  Sir:  May  we  express  to  you  our  sincere  appreciation  of  the  service 
rendered  by  your  CCC  beys  during  the  recent  flood  crisis  here.  The  boys 
conducted  themselves  as  gentlemen  should  aid  attacked  their  „j.Qb,  Here'  just 
as  if  each  had  a personal  interest  in  its  success.  The  result  of  their  la- 
bors undoubtedly  resulted  in  the  saving  of  many  thousands  of  dollars  in 
property  and  possibly  lives  from  the  flood  waters.  We  wish  to  assure  you 
that  any  visit  which  you  may  make  to  Hatch  will  be  made  as  pleasant  as  pos- 
sible by  us,  " Yours  truly, 

/s/  Harry  A.  Wilson, 

'Acting  Mayor,  Hatch,  New  Mexico," 

- Hold  Open  House  - 

The  open  house  at  Canp  H-S-M,  on  the  Cibola,  held  on  Sunday,  October 
20,  from  10:00  A.  M«  to  4:00  P,  M, , was  a huge  success.. 

The  two  local  papers  carried  writeups  giving  advance  notice  of  the 
occasion.  In  spite  of  the  storm  on  Saturday  night  the  morning  of  the 
20th  dawned  bright  and  clear  and  about  185  cars  with  approximately  900  cit- 
izens from  Albuquerque  went  cut  to  Sandia  Park  to  participate  in  the  open 
house  and  official  opening  of  the  Sandia  Recreational  Areas  on  which  work 
is  just  being  completed  by  the  men  from  Canp  F-8-H, 

Project  Superintendent  John  Churches  originated  the  idea,  and  Command- 
ing Officer  Chas  Vi,  Miller  chipped  in  with  his  usual  100%  cooperation.  The 
Camp,  though  at  all  times  an  example  of  neatness,  was  given  even  extra  care. 
The  Army  escorted  visitors  throughout  the  whole  camp  - explaining  the  oper- 
ation and' maintenanpe  of  the  organization  and  the  life-  of  the  men  #ille 
there.  ' ■ . 

The  Forest  Service  stationed  men  at  all  forks  of  roads,  and  turnoffs 
to  the  locations  and  sets,  and  there  - at  the  location  of  the- improvements  - 
merx  were  stationed  to  show  the  work  and  answer  all  questions. 

Each  visiting  car  was  furnished  with  a mimeographed'  writeup' of  the 
"Formal  Opening"  which  cohtained  two  very  appropriate  articles,  "The  Forest 
Service"  by  Supt,  Churches,  and  the  "Civilian  Conservation  Corps"  by  Lieut, 
Chas.  W.  Miller,  Those  articles'  explained  the  work  done  by  the  men  of  Camp 
F-8— S,  a summary  of  their  accomplishments,  and  a word  picture  of  the  lives 
of  the  men  in  the  camp. 

To  the  cooperation,*  between  the  Army  and  the  Forest  Service,  goes  not 
only  the  credit  for  a very  successful  official  opening  and  open  house,  hut 
this  same  cooperation  is  largely  responsible  for  the  fine  spirit  and  the 
large  amount  of  high  class  vrork  accomplished  by  Canp  F-8-N, 
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- R.  0,  ITis^tor 


Professor  0.  de  Villiers,  of  the'  Stellen'bosch  University , South  Africa, 
itio  h.as  been  in  the  United  States  for  the  pest  several  months  on  an  extended 
lecture  to.ur,.  and  who  is  representing  the  South  African  Government  in  a 
study  of  all  phases  of ' university  caucus  life  and  activities,  was  a recent 
visitor  in  the  RO,  He  spent  several  weeks  at  the  University  of  Mew  Mexico 
.and  will  visit  the  University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles  and  Harvard  for 
a month  each  before  returning  to  South  Africa, 

Mr.  de  Villiers  expressed  great  interest,  in  the  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps,  its  policies,  objectives-, --administration,  and  accomplishments. 

The  Professor  is  keenly  interested  in  forestry  and  range  management. 

He  stated  that  much  of  New  i^fekico  reminds  him  of  parts  of  South  Africa  where 
the  annual  precipitation  .is  .about  .8  inches.  He  asked  about  our  forage  plants 
and  mentioned  some  South  African  forage  plants  which  might  be  useful  in 
this  country. 

- Gila  Trail  Riders  - • • 

The  "Trail  Riders"  got  away  to  a good  start  from  Silver  City,  Wednes- 
day, August  20,  with  23  women  and  3 men  in  the  pqrty,  not  counting  Forest 
Officers,  horse  wranglers,  and  cooks, 

-"Trail  Riders  of  the- National  Forests"  is  the  name  which  the  American 
Forestry  Association  has  given  to  groups  of  people  it  organizes  each  summer 
to  make  pack  trips  through  primitive-  areas  of  the  National  Forests.  This  sum- 
laer  there  has  been  one  through  the  Sun  River  area  on  the  Flathead  Forest,  one 
though  the  Wind  River  area  on  the  V/yoming,  and  this  one  through  the  Gila 
Prfmitive  Area,  The  latter  required  10  -days  and  is  expected  to  be  an 

annual  .affair,  ^ 

In  organizing  these  trips,  the  American  Forestry  Association  has  pro- 
ceeded on  the  theory  that  there  are  many  people  Tho  desire  to  get  back  into 
areas  where  primitive  conditions  are  being  preserved,  and  away  from  Sunday 
picnic  conditions.  The  Association  is  evidently  correct  because -members  of 
the  Gila  party  came  from  points  all  the  way  from  Massachusetts  to  the  Pacific 
Coast,  and  the  Manager  of  the  party  reports  that  at  least  forty  applicants 
could  not  be  accommodated, 

- El  Cibolero  - 

The  journalistic  field  got  a surprise  on  August  16  when  "El  Cibolero" 
appeared  as  the  bulletin,  house  organ,  and  general  publicity  medium  of  the 
Cibola  Nationai.  Forest.  It  starts  out  like  a snappy  sheet  and  the  Daily 
Bulletin  vrelcomas  it. 

Much  cf  the  first  issue  is  devoted  to  settling  the  questions  of  the 
derivation,  spej ling,  and  pronunciation  of  the  word  "Cibola,"  proving  that 
it  means  "buffalo."  Hence  "Cibolero"  means  "buffalo  hunter."  This  is, a dig- 
nified appellation  and  we  trust  that  it  vfill , not  be . corrupted  to  some  less 
dignified  epithet,  ' _ : 

- A Passing  Thought  - 

The  modern  girl  adores  spinning  wheels,  but.  .she  wants  four  of  them  and  a 
spare,  (Reeder's  Digest]  " 


- Virginia  Reaches  Trails  End  - 


Virginia,  one  of  the  Coronado’s  veterari  pack  mules  came  to  the  end  of  the 
trail  on  August  19,  when  she  was  struck  by  lightning  in  the  Portal  pasture. 
Virginia  served' Us  faithfully  for  about  18  or  20  years  and  was  a fine  saddle 
animal,  and  carried  such  celebrities  as  Stan  Wilson,  Hugh  Calkins,  Carl 
Scholefield,  Paul  Pitchlynn,  along  with  many  lesser  lights.  Along  with  old 
Buck  of  the  Gila,  we  trust  that  Virginia  has  reached  the  mule  heaven  whore 
the  pastures  are  always  green.  Some  of  these  Forest  Service  mules  have 
earned  a bronze  tablet.  (Coronado  Bulletin) 

- Forgotten  Karnes  - 

' " ■ ' ■■  II  I r 

• * 

An  old- ’’June  11th”  homestead  report,  dated  October  31,  1906,  has  shown  up 
which  covers  a tract  of  land  on  the  Portales  Forest  Reserve.  It  was, approved 
(and  probably  also  written)  by  A.  L.  Chdsher  as  Forest  Supervisor. 

- Forestry  llinded?  - 

Mr.- G.  A.  Pearson  says  that  nev;  evidence  that  the  public  is  becoming  forestry 
minded  was  recently  found  on  the  Prescott,  For  several  years  the  Experiment 
Station  has  been  planting  small  numbers  of  potted  Arizona  cypress  on  a plot, 
south  of  Prescott.  On  the  last  examination  it  was  discovered  that  a number  • 
of  the  trees  had  been  dug  up  and  r e mo .ved,  evidently  ,by  campers. 

~ Roswell  Expresses  Appreciation  - 

The  following  letter  was  sent  to  Supervisor  Carrol  Dwire,  in  appreciation 
of  the  float  and  the  exhibit,  presented  at  Eastern  Kew  Mexico  State  Fair  at  ■- 
Roswell,  New  Mexico,  October  2-5,  by  the  R.  0.  in  cooperation  with  the  Lincoln 
Forest. 

’’Chamber  of  Commerce, 

Roswell,  K.  Mex, 

October  8,  1935  ' , 

"llr.  Carrol  Pwire, 

Forest  Supervisor,  ' . . 

Alamogordo , B.  Mex. 

Dear  lir,  Dwire: 

I want  to  express  to  you  our  sincere  appreciation  for  the 
splendid  cooperation  of  the  Forest  Service  in  the  Eastern  New  Mexico  State 
Fair.  Your  float  was  commented  on  extensively  by  the  thousands  of  people 
who  were  here,  and  the  booth  in  the  general  exhibits  building  was  viewed 
and  studied  by  thousands  of  people. 

It  may  interest  you  to  know  .that  in  a rather  careful  check, 
we  estimate  that  60,000  people  went  through  the  exhibits  in  the  four  days. 

/s/  Claude  Simpson,  Secretary.” 

Note : A careful  estimate  by  the  Fair  Association  placed  the  attendance  for 

the  last  day  at  20,000  representing  an  all  time  daily  attendance  record  for 
any  Roswell  Fair.  > • 

- How  To  Get  On  Relief  - 

”I  don’t  suppose  you  don’t  knov/  of  nobody  who  don’t  want  to  hire  nobody  to 
do  nothing,  do  you?” 
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- Two  Old  Timers  Retire  - 


^ Charles  H.  Kissam,  superintendent  of  road  construction,  was  retired  on  account 
» of  total  disability,  effective  beginning  Movember  1,  1934.  Hev draws  an  annuity 
of  $998.16  or  $83.18  per  month,  Kissam,  vdio  is  a graduate  of  the  Eiltmore 
'v  School  of  Forestry,  entered  the  Service  under  the  title  of  Agent  on  Sept,  15, 
1910  on  the  Gila.  He  was  Ranger  on  the  Gila,  Deputy  Forest  Supervisor  on  the 
Sitgreaves,  Carson,  and  Manzano,  and  later  assigned  to  the  EO. 

John  C.  Yandevier,  Forest  Ranger  on  the  Sitgreaves  timber  sales  work,  retired 
on  account  of  total  disability,  effective  beginning  January  1,  1935,  later 
changed  to  February  8,  1935.  His  annuity  is  $676,68  or  $56.39  per  month.  Ho 
entered  the  Service  as  Forest  Guard  on  the  Coconino  on  October  1,  1909.  He 
resigned  December  31,  1919  and  was  reinstated  July  29,  1929,  He  saw  service 
in  Region  6 for  a short  period  in  1913  and  1914,  by  transfer, 

~ Death  of  J,  A.  Simmons  Reported  - 

Word  was  received  this  morning  that  J.  A,  Simmons  died  yesterday( August  14) 
of  a heart  attack  while  getting  into  his  car  at  Hot  Springs,  N.  Mex.  A subse- 
quent wire  states  that  funeral  service  will  be  held  at  Chloride,  Saturday,  Aug- 
ust 17,  Sews  of  his  death  is  received  with  sincerest  regrets  by  his  many 
friends  in  the  Service,  and  his  passing  leaves  many  staunch  friends  gained 
through  years  of  loyal  service  and  friendship. 

After  30  years  in  government  employ,  Mr.  Simmons  w^as  retired  on  April  1,  1933. 

In  1900  he  entered  the  Indian  Service  and  continued  in  that  Department  until 
1907  with  the  exception  of  about  2g-  years.  Ho  entered  the  Forest  Service  in 
July  1907,  serving  continuously  until  his  retirement  passing  through  the  various 
grades  to  Assistant  Supervisor.  Throughout  his  30  years  service  ha  showed  ex- 
ceptional ability  in  his  work  and  his  fair-mindedness  and  loyalty  commanded 
the  respect  of  all  who  knew  him,  (Daily  Bulletin  of  August  15,  1935.  ) 

- Clarence  Johnson  - 

The  RO  was  inexpressibly  shocked  when  the  news  cam©  from  a local  hospital  that 
Clarence  G.  Johnson,  member  of  the  RO  had  died  at  noon,  October  24. 

Johnson  had  been  suffering  for  a year  past  with  a rather  rare  disease,  Leucemia, 
an  excess  of  white  corpuscles  in  the  blood  stream.  Ho  Yjes  on  duty  until  the 
end  of  last  week,  played  golf  Sunday,  but  was  stricken  ill  Monday  with  what  v/as 
thought  to  be  influenza.  His  condition  became  critical  and  he  was  taken  to  the 
hospital  late  Wednesday,  dying  at  noon  Thursday, 

Clarence  Johnson  entered  the  Forest  Service  in  1925  as  a draftsman,  passing 
through  various  grades  and  assignments  in  that  office.  He  was  assigned  to  map 
compilation,  a work  requiring  considerable  technical  proficiency,  but  the  break- 
ing of  the  heavy  construction  programs  of  the  past  few  years  necessitated  as- 
signment of  his  full  time  to  architectural  'work  in  which  he  had  special  train- 
ing, He  was  a registered  architect  in  Nev/  Ivlexico,  being  a graduate  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  New  Ifexico. 

To  Johnson  can  be  attributed  the  high  standard  of  ranger  station  plans  and  con— 

' struetion  the  Region  has  reached,  A Washington  office  inspector  credited  John- 
son’s work  as  unsurpassed  elsewhere  in  the  Service, 

I A painstaking  and  thorough  workman  intis  profession,  a man  of  recognized  skill 
and  attairmient,  very  well  liked  by  all  of  his  associates  Clarence  Johnson  will 
be  greatly  missed  in  thin  rog:icij,  t'loth.  as  a member  of  the  Forest  Soi*vice  and  as 
e fri.end.. 
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